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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE was a great deal of coming and going between Paris 
and Rome during the last weeks of 1934, and well-wishers 
to both Italy and France were hopeful that 
some good would come of discussions that 
were evidently intended to strengthen the 
structure of Europe, which, shaken by war, was unable to 
recover during the era of internationalism which succeeded it. 
The hopes of an accord between the two great Latin peoples 
was fulfilled early last month. On January 7, Monsieur 
Laval and Signor Mussolini signed an agreement at Rome 
which is certain to have far-reaching effects on the world 
through the improvement in the relations between France 
and Italy. Like the famous arrangement made by England 
and France in 1904, it settles, and clears out of the way a 
number of irritating questions of the kind which keep up a 
perpetual rub between nations. These, it should be said, 
are the agreements of real international worth. The vague 
pacts which promise “‘ mountains and marvels” have no 
value at all, The new agreement is embodied in a series of 
diplomatic instruments. One such provides for Italian par- 
ticipation in the Djibouti-Addis Abeba Railway; a second, 
for the transfer of certain districts in North Africa from 
France to Italy ; a third, settles the status of Italians in the 
French Colony of Tunisia ; a fourth declares that France and 
Italy will consult together if and when the integrity and 
independence of Austria are threatened; and an official 
communiqué issued twenty-four hours after the above was 
announced made the following important corrective to the 
unfortunate League performance of December 11, 1932, which 
declared equality of right to arm, and thereby confused 
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armament issues and brought war into the near perspective 
by ignoring the treaty obligations of Germany. 


“The Italian and French Governments . . . have found them. 
selves in agreement in their recognition that no country can modify 
by unilateral act its obligations in the matter of armaments, and 
that in the case of this eventually being established they (France and 
Italy) should consult each other.” 


This is a declaration of the very highest importance. It 
appears to show that Italy has at last realised the injury 
caused to Europe by the weakness of those signatories to the 
Versailles Treaty who turned blind eyes to German re- 
armament. Signor Mussolini has been delicately withdrawing 
his patronage of Herr Hitler ever since the murder of Doctor 
Dollfuss by Nazis and their attempt to seize that country. 


THE very highest praise must be given to Monsieur Laval 
for the way in which he dealt with the delicate and difficult 
matter in hand. To gain the good-will of 
Italy he has made considerable concessions of 
territory and in other matters. He has done 
this in the highest cause of peace. This Franco-Italian agree- 
ment, removing, as it does, all causes of quarrel between the 
two countries, is the most important international document 
that has been signed since the peace of Versailles was con- 
cluded. In the first part of the Treaty, for it may be con- 
sidered as such, there is a declaration which states that the 
principal questions outstanding between Italy and France 
are now settled, and states that the two Governments intend 
to collaborate and consult as circumstances may demand. 
This cautious language really means what it says, and as the 
agreement in question has been made without any assistance 
at all from Geneva, although a few days after the signature 
an official statement issued by both the contracting parties 
referred to possible future consultations there, there is good 
hope that it is the beginning of a more sensible manner of 
conducting international business than that which has been 
pursued since the war. A great many things have gone to 
the making of this new entente. The chief of these is the fear 
of Germany. The Italians and the French do not love each 
other, and, having no hypocrisy in their make-up, they do 
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not pretend to, but, as an Italian statesman said a few years 
ago to a gathering of his fellow-countrymen, “I do not like 
the French, but I fear the Germans. I would rather work 
with people I disliked than with people I feared.” His argu- 
ment has prevailed. Dread of Germany has been a powerful 
factor in the drawing together of France and Italy. Another 
reason for which Italy has turned to France is finance. Italy 
wants money. France has got it. The coffers of the Banque 
de France have been a powerful magnet when on the other 
side are only the semi-bankrupt and wholly discredited German 
Banks. The third great inducement, equally powerful in 
both countries, is the Austrian situation. Neither France 
nor Italy can afford to let Herr Hitler swallow that country 
and thus gain a further accession of power and a further 
ability to threaten the peace of Europe. The statesmanship 
and excellent sense shown by both France and Italy in coming 
together has made a profound impression on this country. 
Not that we expect any example of wisdom to be followed 
under the Simon régime at the Foreign Office. Everything 
tends to show that Sir John Simon is endeavouring to play 
the old pro-German game, and there is apparently no one 
in the Cabinet who remembers the history of 1906-1914, 
nor, be it said, any other history. 


THE countries of the Little Entente, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugo-Slavia, watched the course of the dis- 


. cussions between France and Italy with deep 
The Little : : 
Entente and the interest, but without any fear that France 
Roman would let them down. It is a significant 
Agreement 


tribute to the staunchness of French policy 
that this should have been so, when it is remembered how 
brief a time has passed since the King of Yugo-Slavia was 
murdered, and how much effort has been made by interested 
parties to persuade that country that Italy had some share 
in the matter. But the fact is that peace is of the first 
importance to these three countries, and they fully realise 
how much more likely Europe is to remain at peace if the 
two great Latin powers are on good terms. Germany’s 
strength in the past has largely come from her skill in foment- 
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ing quarrels between other countries. Once two nations 
have decided to “get together’? such mischief making 
becomes much more difficult. The value to the Little Entente 
of the Pact of Rome is that intrigue will greatly diminish 
not only between France and Italy but between the Little 
Entente itself and Italy. The three countries who form the 
Little Entente have a considerable interest in the maintenance 
of the status quo and the preservation of the Versailles 
Treaty. They dread revision of frontiers with all that it 
involves; therefore, when the agreement was announced 
with the virtual guarantee given to Austria, all three countries 
were relieved. They realise, in this and other respects, how 
much their own interests have been considered, and Rumania 
and Yugo-Slavia, both Balkan states, appreciate the good 
intentions of the suggestion implied in one part that 
they should engineer some kind of Balkan agreement, for 
tariffs and such matters. The Foreign Ministers of the three 
countries met at Ljubljana to elucidate certain items of this 
Roman Pact wherein the French and Italian texts appeared 
to differ, and it was a foregone conclusion that this meeting 
would be one of congratulation. The solidarity shown by the 
Little Entente is one of the most satisfactory post-war 
symptoms. It is no doubt largely due to the consistent 
support of France, but it is also due to the perpetual menace 
of Germany, a menace which makes Germany’s neighbours 
increasingly realise their dangers. One result of the Roman 
settlement has been that Poland, which was inclined to make 
up to Germany and forget what was owed to other more 
civilised countries, is once again being civil to old friends. 
She is said (by the Warsaw correspondent of T'he Times) to 
wish to adhere to that part of the convention which guarantees 
the independence of Austria. 


Meetinas of the League of Nations are so frequent that if 
it were not for the mischief generated in the hotbed of Geneva, 
we should not record them. The session which 
opened on January 11 was remarkable for 
two things. Two British Cabinet Ministers 
“* clattered ” to Geneva, to use Lord Salisbury’s expressive 
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phrase, although one of them, Sir John Simon, came back 
at once. Those who attend to such matters and who note the 
various efforts of the League to mix up the world’s affairs knew 
that the British Foreign Minister must be “ up to something.”’ 
That something was an invitation to Germany to return to 
the League. We do not know whether Sir John Simon 
submits his ideas to Berlin before airing them, but this 
invitation, which is said to have been put on his suggestion, 
afforded Herr Hitler a much-desired opportunity of saying 
again what he has said before, that Germany will only return 
to the League when her infractions of the Versailles Treaty 
in regard to armaments are condoned by the Allies. This is 
the kind of thing that delights our mugwump Press and 
enables it to write “ broadminded and _ statesmanlike ” 
leaders in support of German policy. It is to be noted that 
mugwumps are particularly lofty in their tone when they 
are trying to persuade their readers to abandon an important 
British interest. The invitation having been given and the 
snub received, the second British Minister to Geneva was 
left to represent his country during the ensuing session, a 
session in which there was more actuality than usual by reason 
of the plebiscite in the Saar. But what a dangerous thing 
it is for the world that Great Britain should have a Foreign 
Secretary who perpetually plays these games. 


THanks to the precautions taken and the presence of neutral 
troops, the voting in the Saar passed off peacefully. The 
poll was 90 per cent. in favour of Germany, 
thus disposing of the legend, dear to a certain 
kind of pro-German, that there is a Germany 
reluctant to accept the violent and brutal Nazi creed. No 
doubt the people of the Saar distrusted the secrecy of the 
ballot, no doubt they were intimidated by the organized 
Nazis who already exist in the Saar, and who took an active 
part in getting voters to the poll, but when all is said and 
done this vote is a proof that the German does not dislike 
brutality and that freedom is not one of his needs. He is 
going into poverty and loss of employment partly no doubt 
because the thought of Germany stirs his ardent patriotism, 
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but also because he wants to feel that he is under discipline, 
A free régime does not content him, he is not used to it, 
Nor does the Nazi creed distress him, he is not shocked 
by murders and he does not object to concentration camps, 
so long as other people are in them. In a word, the German 
has no use for what Bagehot called “ Government by 
discussion’ and Messrs. Hitler, Goering and Goebels are 
far more to his taste than Prince zu Lowenstein. The facile 
writers of the daily Press in England are quite pleased that 
Germany should have recovered the Saar. They talk of this 
event as the end of a trouble. They are mistaken. It is 
the end of a chapter: it may well be the beginning of trouble, 
for this Saar vote has done only one thing: it has added 
another province to Germany, a province of sturdy miners, 
the best “cannon fodder” in German eyes. At the same 
time it has opened the flank of France to invasion. The 
only trouble that international effort has avoided has been 
the massacre of the 10 per cent. who voted against Hitler. 
The Powers can at any rate pride themselves on that. The 
French now have a new and difficult stretch of frontier to 
arm, another 20 thousand or so Germans of military age to 
guard against and the expectation of some 20 or 30 thousand 
refugees to add to the 20 or 30 thousand they have already 
had to deal with. Other European nations cannot be in- 
different to the result of this plebiscite ; it will, in one way or 
another, affect all Germany’s neighbours by the great increase 
it gives to German military strength and the endorsement 
given to Hitlerism. 


TuHE figures of the voting should be recorded. They were 
as follow :— 


After the Voting FoR RETURN TO GERMANY .. as ee 477,119 
For STATUS QUO << Bee Ne ae 46,513 
For JOINING FRANCE .. He aA aX 2,124 
INVALID VOTES .. oi i re oy 2,249 


The German vote exceeded all expectations and it is evident 
that the bulk of the Socialists voted for reunion with Germany 
as their numbers are known to very greatly exceed those 
polled for the status guo. This should not surprise those who 
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remember the action of German Socialists on the outbreak 
of war when—having stuffed British Socialists to the brim 
with stories of their internationalism—they voted with 
enthusiasm the credits required by the Government for the 
conduct of the War. It is probable that on January 13 
those who in a mild, cowardly way might have preferred 
the rule of the League of Nations Council to returning at 
once to Germany were too frightened to make the right mark 
on the ballot paper when they saw the active part taken 
by the Nazis in the election. Still they have had the chance 
of freedom, they rejected it and we hope that no one will 
waste any sentiment on what will certainly happen to a 
good many of them. Germans are devotedly patriotic and 
they actually admire the kind of violence which now reigns 
in their country. They have no moral reprobation for such 
holocausts as Herr Hitler has ordered against the men who 
carried him to power. They have no horror of the oppression 
of the weak, and they have no idea of playing the political 
game according to any rules save that the strong oppresses 
the weak. No one was more surprised than Herr Hitler at 
the scrupulous effort to be fair shown by those countries 
which had it in their power to seize and hold the Saar. His 
speech on January 15 paused in its shriek of triumph to note 
the fact :— 


ee 


. we express our acknowledgment to the Powers for the loyal 
appointment, in conjunction with France and ourselves, of this 
Plebiscite and its subsequent fulfilment.” 

The Power that attacked the country it was pledged to 

protect and that tore two provinces from France in 1870 

cannot conceive of such a thing as the keeping of treaty 

pledges except under duress. 


Herr Hiter is entitled to his shout of joy. The vote in 
the Saar is a triumph for the Nazi régime, let there be no 
. mistake about that. The Saarlanders have 

+ of expressed their will in no equivocal terms, and 
they obviously strongly desire to enter Nazi 

Germany and to become the servants of Herr Hitler, who is 
himself the servant of the great industrialists. Germany, as 
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well as the Saar, was decorated with flags to greet the event 
and to signalize the victory of Nazidom, a régime which the 
civilized world regards with considerable alarm. The readi- 
ness shown by the population in this old German province 
to place themselves at the orders of the violent and irre. 
sponsible men who now govern the Reich is a portent, and 
not a cheerful one. Short-sighted people here are rejoicing, 
They can know nothing of the psychology of the Germans 
nor can they understand the true position of European 
affairs. They are fond of crying ‘“‘ Peace! Peace!” where 
there is no peace. The result of this plebiscite will encourage 
German ambition and awaken German hopes of domination 
elsewhere than in the Saar. The Nazis will not at present 
attack France, she is too strong, but they will look towards 
Austria. There may be no immediate raid into Austria; 
for the moment Germany is principally concerned with the 
arms clauses of the Versailles Treaty which she has broken. 
She wishes the other signatories to that treaty to condone 
her conduct, and she is intriguing at this moment to persuade 
the British to admit her right to dishonour her signature. 
It is hardly necessary to say that our internationalists are 
in ecstasies at the idea. If Germany were unfortunately to 
to be successful in this effort, Austria would very quickly 
become a storm centre; there is already evidence that a 
Nazi attack is being prepared there, while Dantzig and 
Schleswig-Holstein are also being stirred up. Our motto 
should be ‘“ To yield nothing to these bullies, to keep our 
powder dry,” and to reconstruct our perished defences. 
If Sir John Simon remains our Foreign Minister, we shall 
probably require them. 


In his speech on the Nazi triumph in the Saar, Herr Hitler 
said that Germany had no longer any territorial claim against 
France. To which M. Flandin, while acknow- 
ledging the statement in a friendly way said 
that France preferred deeds to words. Monsieur 
Laval, at Geneva on January 18, made a further reference to 
these words of Herr Hitler’s. He said, ‘‘ I take note of this 
tatement.”’ But he said much more than that on the general 
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question, and he showed the peaceful mind of France for the 
nth time. 


“ France is pacific ; she seeks no selfish ends ; she does not intend 
to do anything that would in the least hurt the legitimate pride of a 
great people or its dignity, but history has shown her that she must 
live in security... . ” 


The French press is full of the Saar affair. The Debats 
says : 

“There are therefore Catholics who are Hitlerian Germans, and 
Socialists who before being Socialists, are Hitlerian Germans... . 
When President Wilson spoke so solemnly of the self-determination of 
the peoples, he was far from seeing that it was Hitler who, supported 
by this propaganda, would benefit. There are more things on earth 
than are dreamed of by demagogues and internationalists. In the 
beginning was the Word, said the Geneva talkers. In the beginning 
was action, said Adolph Hitler, quoting from Doctor Faust. This last 
was the maxim that the Saar attended to.” 

French Socialists, like English Socialists, try to minimise the 
crushing effect on International Socialism of this vote. Mon- 
sieur Blum, in the Populaire, believes that the Socialists in 
the Saar are not really converted to Hitlerism. From moderate 
Radical, Liberal and Conservative papers comes a chorus of 
resigned comment, the gist of which is that the Saarlanders 
had the right to decide their own fate. That they chose 
Hitler surprises no one. The next thing, says [Action 
Frangaise, is that Germany will demand a similar plebiscite 
in Austria. Monsieur de Saint Brice, in the Jowrnal, is afraid 
of the effects of this triumph of Hitlerism on the British 
Ministers. French people have not forgotten the doings of 
Mr. MacDonald during the war. 


How useful is a little experience of facts. The League of 
Nations, during its recent session, was up against the Saar 
question and had the responsibility of settling 

pe ont the important matter of how and when this 

e Flebiscite A 

erman province was to be handed over to 

Herr Hitler. Instead of the dream population of cloud 
cuckoo land which, by virtue of resolutions could be supposed 
to adhere to any sort of pact or covenant, provided it was 
vague enough, the Council of the League has been up against 
the real people of a real place, and the problems provided have 
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proved none too easy to solve. There was first the question 
of whether to hand over to Germany. That decision was, 
however, taken by the Saarlanders themselves. Then there 
was the question of the actual date of the return. This must 
be governed, to some extent, by the military clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, that much-abused instrument which 
yet foresaw and provided against many dangers. The French 
claim that the demilitarization of the German frontier must 
apply to this newly-restored German province. The Times 
correspondent at Geneva says about this: 


“cc 


. . . the spirit in which the not unreasonable French arguments 
about the demilitarization of the Saar were met does not encourage 
too great hopes of Germany.” 

In short, the Council of the League have—for the first time 

—been engaged in a real negotiation about tangible events, 

a very different matter to their usual work. On January 17 

the Council of the League decided that March 1 should be the 

date of handing over, but this depends upon the course of 
negotiations between their own Council, the French, and the 

German Governments. Matters have not hitherto quite 

gone on “ ball bearings.”’ The sanguine idea that all was over 

but the shouting has proved illusory and the Council has 
reserved the right to postpone the date of handing over 
should the difficulties foreseen not have been got over by 

February 15. 


In December Mr. Baldwin made a speech in which he said 
that the British Government could not envisage German 
re-armament without apprehension, or without 


-. 4; meeting this challenge by a measure of re- 
—" mary armament in this country. This declaration 


was welcomed both at home and among those 
who work for peace abroad, but the effect of it in France was 
seriously diminished by a rumour which came from Berlin 
that Mr. Baldwin had submitted the text of his statement to 
Herr Hitler before making it. This is the story that reached 
France. It was printed in the Debats, the writer was Mon- 
sieur Dehilotte, the distinguished Berlin correspondent of 
that paper. After saying that Herr Hitler’s popularity in 
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his country largely comes from the way he has speeded up 
German re-armament, Monsieur Dehilotte referred to the 
weakness of the French and English Governments in regard 
to this matter. This success of Herr Hitler in breaking 
German treaty engagements openly and unreproved has 
greatly impressed German public opinion, as did the following 
incident when the 


“cc 


. . - British Government, on December 3, communicated to the directing 
personalities of the Reich the text of the speech which a British Minister 
was about to make in the House of Commons. We add (to this informa- 
tion), rejecting in advance all denials, that the figures used by Mr. 
Baldwin on the scale of German military aviation were modified, 
reduced by half, on the desire of Herr Hitler expressed to Sir Eric 
Phipps, Ambassador of Great Britain at Berlin. Thanks to English 
amiability and German ruse, the effectiveness of the debate a few days 
later in the French Chamber was minimised. It was thus that the 
French Chamber was allowed to believe that the information (on 
German arms) communicated by Mr. Baldwin to the House of Commons 
was accurate”! (Our italics.) 

So much for the categorical statement of a journalist 


who is, as a rule, well informed. 


THE matter cannot be left there. If Mr. Baldwin, by the 
advice of Sir John Simon, and by the intermediary of Sir 

Eric Phipps, submitted his speech to Herr 
i to Hitler, he committed a very grave dereliction 

of his duty towards the British Parliament. 
What, the British Parliament is not to hear the opinion of 
its Ministers, or the figures of German re-armament, until 
these have been ‘“‘ vetted’’ by the leader of the Nazis, the 
head of the State whose treaty breaches were impugned by a 
British Minister! We cannot believe that the actual figures 
were altered to suit the rulers of the German Reich, but that 
the speech should have been submitted is enough to humiliate 
not only the British Government, but the House of Commons, 
which surely has the right to be the first to hear the views 
and the policy of our Ministers. The effect in Germany of 
this rumoured British démarche has been to convince that 
country—as it was convinced in 1914—of the cowardice and 
ineptitude of British Ministers. We do not believe that so 
fatuous an idea can have originated with Mr. Baldwin—he 
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is no innovator—if it occurred it must have been the work 
of Sir John Simon, it bears in fact the stamp, and has the 
very aspect of the Foreign Minister. We hope there will be 
some effort to elucidate this matter in the House of Commons, 
and that Members of Parliament will press the Foreign 
Secretary to state what occurred. It is believed by people 
who profess to know about such things that Sir John Simon 
does his business over the telephone, or by word of mouth, 
in order to leave no written word by which his policy can be 
judged, but in this case of Mr. Baldwin’s speech, and where 
the British Ambassador was involved, the story can be 
probed. It looks as though Sir John Simon thought that the 
mantle of Lord Haldane had fallen on his shoulders. 


THOSE who were wrong about Germany’s military intentions 
before the war have since the peace been inclined to listen 
to the writers who have tried to whitewash 
that country of war guilt. A legend of a peace- 
ful Germany that was lured into war by the 
fear of some other power—Belgium no doubt—has been 
accepted in certain coteries in this country. The candour of 
Germans themselves who plunged into what they called a 
“fresh and joyful” war has not yet convinced such people. 
They are, probably, beyond the reach of evidence and only 
moved by sentiment unrelated to fact. The latest piece of 
evidence of Germany’s will to war and Britain’s will to peace 
was provided on January 10 by the publication of a letter 
by the late Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, written in 1927, to 
Herr Maximillian von Hagen. Count Metternich was German 
Ambassador here from 1901 to 1912. He was profoundly 
German and strongly anti-British, making no secret of his 
contempt for the degenerate inhabitants of this island. He 
believed that Germany only had to keep Britain doped to be 
able to step into British shoes everywhere in the world. He 
was absolutely convinced that we were finished. He said 
this with complete candour to the writer, and he added that 
at the first breath of serious trouble our Colonies would leave 
us. This statement he made in 1902, when the magnificent 
volunteers from the Colonies in the Boer War were contribu- 
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ting so much to our victory in South Africa. This being 
Count Metternich’s view he did not believe in war with 
England as the right policy. He believed in dope and in 
working with those men on this side who were ready to keep 
the peace at almost any price. In his letter to Herr von 
Hagen he gave his account of the policy of the two Govern- 
ments in the years before the war in answer to a request from 
the latter that he should elucidate certain points. 


Tue letter from which we quote was printed in the Deutsch 
Kukunst, extracts from whence appeared in The Times of 
January 11. Herr von Hagen had sent an 


ae sch’ article, based on German official documents, 
eee for criticism. Count Metternich replied that 

such documents did not always reveal the 
whole facts. 

These particular documents, he added, did not show that the 
Haldane mission to Berlin was the expression of a strong English 
desire for understanding, met on the German side by a sincere but 
hopeless sympathy on the part of Bethmann-Hollweg, the German 
Chancellor. England had breathed again after the settlement of the 
Morocco crisis in 1911, feeling that the war danger had been once more 
averted. This led to the wish to avoid the recurrence of such perils, 
and this to the will to undertanding shared in the autumn by both 
parties and the entire Cabinet. Sir Edward Grey and he (Metternich) 
sought together for ways and means to prepare this understanding. 
Metternich in private letters urgently advised Bethmann-Hollweg not to 
miss this, probably the last psychological moment for reconciliation. 
At the same time the Kaiser and Admiral von Tirpitz had decided on 
their Navy Bill. When Bethmann-Hollweg learned of it he implored 
Metternich verbally and in writing to oppose it, and not in parts but 
in its entirety. 

It is probable from the rest of Count Metternich’s own 
story that Bethmann-Hollweg was insincere in his alleged 
desire for friendship with England, for when the German 
Navy Bill had been put through the Reichstag he ceased to 
show this ‘‘ sympathy.” 


In December, 1911, Count Metternich made his last effort 

to persuade the Emperor to change his orientation in regard 
to England. 

_ i of About Christmas time I had the last interview with 

the Kaiser and Tirpitz in the Berlin palace about our 

relations with England, and I laid emphasis on the favourable feeling in 
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England. Tirpitz declared that he knew from a trustworthy source 

that at the time of the Moroccan crisis, when the Kaiser was on board 

his yacht in Norwegian waters, English torpedo boats had been ordered 
in the event of hostilities to sink the Imperial yacht. As the Grand 

Admiral gravely stroked his beard while telling this fairy tale, and the 

Kaiser, turning to me, cried: ‘‘ And you want me to come to an under. 

standing with these people !”’ I realised that the Navy Bill had already 

been decided on by the two and that further arguments were useless, 

Bethmann-Hollweg, however, clung to the vain hope of smoothing out 

Anglo-German differences until the Navy Bill having been passed, amid 

general applause after a speech by Tirpitz in the Reichstag, he went up 

to his adversary and warmly shook him by the hand. He then dropped 
me, and in two years we had war with England. 

I was tired of the lonely struggle against Berlin, where I could find 
no support whatever, and should have retired two years before, but that 
the recurring political difficulties between Germany and England 
restrained me. Now the moment had come, and in May I went to the 
Chancellor, intending to ask him to seek my discharge from the Kaiser. 
He forestalled me; without waiting even to greet me, he cried, 
“ Unfortunately I could no longer prevent it ; the Kaiser demands you 
resignation.” (Our italics.) 

Now these extracts from a letter of great importance 
would utterly mislead us if we read into them any pro 
English sentiment on Count Metternich’s own part. He was 
a great German, and he detested England. British inter. 
nationalists he regarded with nausea, but he used them for 
his own ends. He believed them to be representative of a 
large body of people and a symptom of our degeneracy. 
When war broke out he must have realised that they repre 
sented nothing but their own vanity. We hope that the 
Friends of Europe, that admirable publication, will give us 


the whole of Count Metternich’s letter. 


Durtne the last few years the connection between the Union 
of South Africa and the rest of the British Empire has been 
: so weakened that it has virtually become 4 

—_ African foreign and not over-friendly nation. The 
Union Jack has been hauled down and re 

placed by a new flag. In Capetown it flies over the British 
High Commissioner’s office and, save on special occasions 
nowhere else. The King’s head has gone from the stamps 
The disastrous Imperial Conference of 1926, over which M.. 
Baldwin presided, led to the equally disastrous Statute 
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Westminster, which enabled the Boer Government to appoint 
a governor of their own selection and pass a Status Act of a 
separatist tendency. Generals Hertzog and Smuts have 
declared the right of the South African Union to remain 
neutral in the event of the Empire being at war. The whole 
of the gradual severance of this British Colony from the 
Mother Country has been the work of certain Boer politicians, 
of whom the best known are Generals Hertzog and Smuts. 
They are the political leaders of 1,200,000 Dutchmen who 
claim to deprive 800,000 colonial and home-born Britons 
and 7,000,000 natives of what they most dearly prize— 
their British connection. They have done this by dividing 
their own forces into two schools—the Republican-Nationalis ; 
and the live and let live Dutch. General Hertzog led the 
Nationalist and Republican school. He refused to be a Privy 
Councillor or to even pretend to be fair to the British. The 
other and smaller section was led by the Rt. Hon. General 
J. C. Smuts, a Privy Councillor and chief flatterer of British 
Ministers, round whom he has made rings for twelve years. 
So completely did he enter the role of Son of the Empire 
(he was born in Cape Colony) that the British in South Africa 
chose him as their political leader. They were encouraged 
to do this by the fact that General Smuts had, during the 
war, under Botha’s leadership, taken the British side. Two 
years ago, under the disguise of a “crisis,” he led them 
over to the Nationalist and Republican party, just at the 
moment when the British, by their superior competence in 
business and administration, were certain of victory at the 
coming election. In a word General Smuts went to the 
rescue of General Hertzog, the assured enemy of Britain. 
Has he always been playing a game? Anyhow, he seems 
relieved to be where he is. “I have always been a Re- 
publican,” he is said to have declared recently. 


Ir is well known that men of British birth are at their best 
when they are in an almost hopeless position with their 
backs to the wall. In South Africa this 
desperate position has now been realised. The 
Dutch leader of the British may slip out of 
his khaki and back into the clothes he wore when he fought 
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for Krugerism for three years; he may, by his brilliant 


abilities and personal charm, take with him certain colleagues | 


who are not in politics for their health, and even such British 
of the rank and file as he can personally reach and cajole, 
He has lost the confidence of the British in South Africa, 
There is at last a revival. The British in that great and 
beautiful country, which they alone have developed and 
brought into civilisation, are awake, and they are going to 
see to it that the land of their birth is not lost to the Empire 
without a struggle. They have against them the whole weight 
of party machinery, all the Dutch leaders and all such leading 
British as can be bemused, doped or bribed. The press has 
been squared with a few honourable exceptions ; we should 
like to single out the Daily Despatch of East London and the 
Natal Mercury for their gallant stand against the landslide 
which followed General Smuts’ change over. There is also 
a very useful monthly magazine, The Guardsman (Durban), 
which represents the views of a non-political body largely 
consisting of ex-soldiers whose sole aim is to keep South 
Africa within the Empire. The Guardsman is well edited, 
accurate and readable. We appreciate the compliment paid 
to The National Review by their “‘ Episodes of the Month.” 
Our contemporary has copied these, without acknowledge. 
ment, and we welcome this sincere form of flattery. We 
must add that British South Africans, besides having 4 
prodigiously uphill game to play in South Africa, have fev 
friends in the Home Press. The Liberal and Socialist paper 
see the fruits of their own work in the loss of South Africa, 
while the Conservative Press has for the moment turned its 
head away. The Statute of Westminster has enabled the 
Union of South Africa to be removed from the egis of the 
Dominions Office. The only political link between it and Great 
Britain resides in the Crown. His Majesty the King is stil 
King of South Africa, but he has no advisers about South 
African affairs save the South African Ministers. These att 
all 6,000 miles away from His Majesty. There remains the 
South African High Commissioner, chosen for his hereditary 
attachment to the Africander Bond. It will be seen by thi 
how remote is the monarch from all touch with those who 
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are his devoted and loyal subjects in South Africa, and who 
are the only people endeavouring to preserve this great 
domain for the British Crown. 


Saicors from the German cruiser Hmden have recently 
visited South Africa, and they were welcomed by the Govern- 
ment of that country, the Minister of 
Someer ont Defence, Mr. Pirow, going out of his way in a 
speech he made at a banquet at Johannesburg 
to assure them of the friendship felt for them in the Union. 
On January 19 the Daily Mail’s Berlin correspondent per- 
formed a useful public service in reporting this speech. It 
had points of interest for the British Government at home 
as well as for the British subjects of General Hertzog in 
South Africa, for the Boer minister stated that “fifty per 
cent. of the European population (in the Union) has German 
blood in its veins.” We confess that we had thought the 
main European origin of the Boers to be Dutch, although 
there was a sprinkling of German among their ancestors, 
but let that pass. Mr. Pirow then went on to say that 
he wished 


to express the hope that Germany will soon be again a colonial 

Power, and, moreover, a colonial Power in Africa. 
Now Generals Hertzog and Smuts, who have virtually got 
tid of the British connection, can reconstitute Germany as 
an African power to-morrow if they so desire, by handing 
over South West Africa to them. The Union holds this 
territory under a mandate from the League of Nations, and 
it is now preparing to incorporate it into their country. 
The return of this ex-German colony, over which the Union 
has control, was not in Mr. Pirow’s mind, far from it. The 
Germans have set themselves to get back Tanganyika, because 
that country can best supply them with the materials they 
require for the prosecution of war. We saw how hard General 
Smuts worked for Germany when he was last in England, and 
the reason is not far to seek. Mr. Pirow, in his Johannesburg 
speech, was aiming at the same target. The payment hoped 
for in return for these good services is German acquiescence 
in the absorption of South West Africa into the Union. If 
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that could be combined with trouble created for the British, 
Messrs. Smuts, Pirow, and their colleagues would have 
attained their end. 


Ir will be remembered that during General Smuts’ recent 
visit to this country he delivered a homily on freedom. In 
Great Britain it he adjured us to confer upon the natives of 
and the India the parliamentary privileges he was 
Bechuanaland extolling. This speech was republished, and 
Protectorate . . , 
it was very much admired by those who did 
not know the Boer record in the question of native administra. 
tion. Subsequently General Smuts demanded that we should 
hand over to the Union Government the three African peoples 
at present living under our direct protection in their three 
separate countries, namely, Swaziland, Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland. A pamphlet * has just been published con- 
taining an appeal to us in England not to relinquish our 
responsibilities. It is by the Bechuana Chief, Tshekedi 
Khama, and although he is only concerned with his own 
country the arguments used apply to all three native States, 
It is very well written, it is weighty and moderate in language, 
and accurate in fact. Tshekedi opens his statement with an 
account of the legal position of Bechuanaland under the 
British Crown. While affording the required protection, 
“the British Government has never claimed ownership of the 
soil, nor have they regarded the native people as British 
subjects.”” The Governor of the Cape in 1887 put the matter 
thus :— 
“It must be remembered that the territory is not British soil. 
Khama is an independent Chief... .” 
It was explained to the natives that ‘‘ the Queen’s protection 
was necessary to protect them from the in-rush into the 
country of the unruly people from outside . . . whom 
otherwise the Chief might not have the power to control. . .. 
It was necessary to protect the land of the natives from the 
intrusion of some other power stronger than the Bechuanas. 


9 


*A statement to the British Parliament and people by Tshekedi Khama, 
Chief and Regent, Bechuanaland, A.S. and A.P.S. Dennison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W.1., price 6d. 
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THE natives themselves desired to have this protection. 
Khama said to Sir Charles Warren : 
. “What we want is to go forward and improve 
The Native Point ... We are willing to be taught by the English. ...” 
of View : . catia 
The English accepted this responsibility, but 
they were careful to explain that 
“the Chiefs will rule their own people much as at present under 
the protection of the Queen.” 
Tshekedi’s point here is that the British Government never 
annexed Bechuanaland, and that the connection of the 
Protectorate with Great Britain originated from intercourse 
between the missionaries and traders and the natives. 

“The contact of the Bechuana people and the English has been 
one of peace only ; it has been a contact of stable trade in the country 
and missionary work among the people, while the early contact of 
the Bechuana people and the Dutch has been one of occasional visits 
for barter and hunting and even of fighting between the two tribes. 
These early battles have not been without a sting in the minds of 
both these races. Is it therefore to be wondered that any suggestion 
to incorporate the territories of both these people is viewed with 
suspicion by the weaker race ? ” 

It will be observed that Tshekedi thinks of the Boers as a 
tribe or race. He is aware how much native blood dilutes 
their European origin. Like other pure bred races, his people 
both dread and despise half-castes. When an attempt in 
1885 was made by the Dutch to come to some arrangement 
with the Bechuanas, this chief reported to Sir Charles 
Warren : 


“IT did not know they (Transvaal Boers) had a Government... .” 


These natives, says Tshekedi, had confidence in the British 
Government and in the Queen, and they were careful to 
explain what they meant. ‘‘ When I speak of the Queen’s 
Government I mean not the Colonial Government, but the 
Queen of England’s Government,” said Sechele in 1885, and 
later, in 1895, when the Bechuanas successfully resisted 
incorporation with the Chartered Company, the Chiefs, who 
came to England to put their case, said : 


‘“‘ There is no Government that we can trust as we trust that of the 
great Queen.” 
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But if in 1895 the Bechuanas were reluctant to be placed 
under the British Chartered Company it may be imagined 
what they feel at the idea of being wholly 
jg arr severed from British protection, and placed 
under a Government whose treatment of 
natives already under their jurisdiction must be regarded 
with abhorrence by every fair-minded person. If they are 
told to look upon the Union Prime Minister as a representative 
of the King they will remember the following passage in the 
Union Status Act, passed last year in the Union Parliament : 

“* . . the Parliament of the Union shall be the sovereign legislative 
power in and over the Union and (while) notwithstanding anything in 
any other law contained, no Act of the Parliament of the United King. 
dom and Northern Ireland passed after December 11, 1931, shall 
extend, or be deemed to extend, to the Union... .” 

The cleavage between the Union and the British Government 
is, as Tshekedi sees it, complete. If they were handed over, 
their “ protection would be lost.” He implores the British 
Government not to hand them over without ascertaining the 
feelings of the natives, and he has no doubt what those 
feelings are. How should he? The Boers dislike, fear and 
oppress the natives. Their recent legislation has weighed 
more and more heavily upon the black man. Tshekedi refers 
to the Colour Bar Act, by which certain skilled work is 
forbidden to natives, and he dreads their future if they are 
joined to the Union. He believes that further and worse 
native legislation is intended there. Already they have taken 
power to “alter the boundaries of land of any native tribe. 
. . . They can order the removal of any tribe . . . or any 
native from any place to any other place . . .” and expro- 
priate any land, etc.* The pass law also is very oppressive. 
We have quoted at great length from Tshekedi’s statement. 
He repeats his plea once more : 

“The Union Status Bill, in the view of the native, has severed 
the connection between the Union Government and the British Govern- 
ment. . . . The Union Government has broken its connection with the 
Privy Council, the final court of appeal of the whole Empire. . . . The 


natives of the Protectorates cannot be satisfied to lose the privilege 
of access to this Court of Appeal.” 


*Act 38 of 1927 Union. 
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We have handed over the British in Southern Ireland to 
de Valera and the British in South Africa to Hertzog. Do 
not let us commit the further crime of abandoning the helpless 


native races of Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland to 
oppressors. 


AFTER tremendous preparations of the position by press 
artillery, pictorial and otherwise, Mr. Lloyd George started 

upon a campaign which is to save the 
- gh or nation on January 17. He has the blessing 
Trick ? of Lord Snowden, who wrote an article in 

the Daily Mail promising him support, and 
of Lady Snowden, who graced his platform with her 
presence. In fact, his advertising managers did all that 
men can do. Before the speech, we were told every day 
that the earth would be shaken by the epoch-making state- 
ment which, made by the great statesman, who won the 
war quite single-handed, would, etc. After the speech, every 
person of importance was asked what they thought of the 
world-stirring event. The very wireless was roped in to tell 
us what these great men and great mugs thought about how 
shaking it was, and how shook we should be. We do not 
quite know which of them had their tongues in their cheeks 
because they were so polite, but—well, if anyone will take 
the trouble to read the speech he will see that this great stage 
mountain produced the very smallest mechanical mouse. 
The fact is that there is nothing new to say about the present 
state of affairs, there is no short cut to national prosperity, 
and few people trust Mr. Lloyd George. He feels it a duty 
to “rouse” his fellow-citizens about the dangers of their 
condition. His plan is to “appoint a permanent body.” 
Well, we seem to have heard of that remedy before. Mr. 
Lloyd George wishes to put people on the land; he has, in 
the past, driven more people off it than he will be able to 
return. One idea in his speech was a good one, it is the only 
reform proposed which could immediately be carried out. 
He suggests that the Cabinet should be reduced to five. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s other proposals are of the usual indefinite 
kind, beloved of the Y.M.C.A., whose leader, Mr. MacMillan, 
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the earth-shaker patted on the back. No doubt a number 
of these “‘ Radical-Tories ”’ will join him, because they seem 
very easy to gull, and because they will not perhaps detect 
the way their new dealer shuffles the cards before doing his 
three card trick. 


WueEN Mr. MacDonald had to deal with noisy and very 
hostile interruptions at a meeting last month it was noticeable 
; that he did not attempt a defence of the 
Lo Housing § Government’s Indian policy. He did not 
venture to mention it, but he appealed to his 
dissatisfied constituents on behalf of the merits of the Housing 
Bill, the details of which were made public on January 18, 
The measure has been greeted as “ very comprehensive.” 
That is to say, it will cost many fortunes, that it is very 
complicated, and that it will largely add to the number of 
officials, owing to the amount of interference involved in 
some of the clauses. One part of the Bill prohibits people 
from doing what they like in their own rooms, as may be 
seen from the following table :— 


Where a house The permitted 
consists of number of persons 
1 room 2 
2 rooms ate a “ye - is, oe 
3 rooms - oe 0. oe . * 
4 rooms 7} 
5 rooms 10 


A half person is a child under 10. 
The above only applies to rooms of certain measurements, 
for floor areas also are to be measured. 


Floor area of The permitted 
a room number of persons 
110 sq. ft. or more .. . ee « 
90 sq. ft. or more (less than 110) . 
and so forth to 
50 sq.ft. .. és - “* nil. 


That is to say that small rooms are barred, no matter how 
light and airy they are. If it is intended that the population 
should be artificially limited, no better device could be 
imagined. Exchequer subsidies will be given to enable huge 
schemes to be financed so as to re-house town populations 
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in the fashion suggested, and local authorities will be com- 
pelled to give pound for pound of this subsidy. This will 
ensure the rising of the rates as well as the maintenance of 
taxation. The fundamental error of this kind of legislation 
pre-supposes a desire on the part of the people to change 
their way of life, but this wish is absent. They ought to 
want more space, but they do not. The writer is acquainted 
with a mode] village built in the very latest style of comfort 
for miners. In this village there are many empty houses, 
while in some houses two and even three miners’ families 
live, not for reasons of economy, but because they like it. 
Our working-class population spend money like water on 
cinemas, public-house treating, charabanc rides, but they 
almost invariably economise on housing. By what right 
are we going to diminish employment by huge taxation in 
order to inflict Cripps and Coles notions on them ? 


Mr. R. B. BENNETT, the able and sagacious Prime Minister 
of the Dominion of Canada, started, with a view to the forth- 
coming elections in that country, a political 
campaign during January. His first speech, 
on Imperial lines, and dealing with the advances 
on Ottawa he hoped to see made, was what his supporters had 
learned to expect from him. But subsequent broadcast speeches 
startled his supporters by their Socialism. Following on 
this, at the meeting of the Canadian Parliament on January 17, 
the King’s speech announced a domestic programme, about 
which the Americanism ‘‘ New Deal” may be used. The 
Conservative Government of Canada have in this pronounce- 
ment outlined a programme of far-reaching change, of the 
kind which is known as “reform.” The King’s speech 
implements Mr. Bennett’s speeches on the air, where he had 
attacked existing institutions, and declared that he wished 
to see another form of social development to that which 
exists. He has, during his term of office, executed some 
reforms; he has created a Central Bank, and he has 
started Marketing Boards. The King’s speech announces 
unemployment, old age and health schemes, minimum wages, 
maximum working hours and more strongly graduated 
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taxation. Trade is to be regulated, rationalisation secured, 
investment controlled. The Civil Service is to be reorganised, 
and, it may be surmised, added to. We have tried many of 
these ‘“‘ New Deals” in England, and there is only one cer. 
tainty about them; they enormously enlarge the Civil 
Service. Mr. Bennett is a man of great political experience, 
but he has done a rash thing in springing a programme, which 
more properly belongs to Socialists, upon the Conservative 
party. That there are great evils in the world we live in no 
one will deny, but that they can be got rid of by a “little 
legislation ” has been disproved in this country. Mr. Bennett 
has carried with him certain junior groups of his party, but 
those who understand the principles of Conservatism are 
aghast. The Montreal Gazette, representing these members 
of his party, has protested. The confusion in Canadian 
politics is made the greater by the fact that Mr. Bennett 
parted from one of his ablest colleagues, Mr. Stevens, only a 
few months ago, because Mr. Stevens said then the same 
things that Mr. Bennett says now. Imperialists all over the 
Empire will see with dismay the weakening of the Conserva- 
tive party in Canada. Mr. Bennett is a staunch Imperialist ; 
his opponent, Mr. Mackenzie King, is not. The issues the 
Canadian Premier has raised may easily result in a change- 
over in Canadian Imperial policy, of which we should swiftly 
feel the effects here. 


Tue French Parliament assembled on January 9. It was, 
as a French contemporary pointed out, the anniversary of 

Stavisky’s death and that business, which has 
gu the never been elucidated, drags on. We shall 

soon reach the anniversary of the murder of 
Monsieur Prince, whose death is also being investigated and 
whose assassin has not been caught. The commissions of 
inquiry on these matters are pursuing their course; they 
seem now to be getting nearer to the bone, in that certain 
personages involved who are known to be perfectly guiltless 
are resigning their offices. A Counsellor of the State, Monsieur 
Prouharam, who is much respected, has just done this on the 
mention of his name in connection with Poulner, a forger 
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who is doing time and who was one of Stavisky’s lot. The 
Chamber, when it met, was full of this event; Deputies 
thought that now the innocent and respected were being 
punished that the guilty would also be made to suffer. As 
our own House of Commons adores gossip and scandal, and 
yawns over national affairs, so does the Chamber of Deputies 
thrill over these personal matters. Monsieur Prouharam’s 
connection with the Stavisky affair was simple. He had 
asked at the request of a friend that Poulner, whom he did 
not know, should be released from prison. So far so good, but 
French public opinion wants to know when some of the 
people who took the swindler’s money are going to be laid 
by the heels. Monsieur Doumergue fell three months ago, 
his successor has had time to move, and all friends of France 
must hope that he will doso. There are two ways of weather- 
ing a scandal. One is the English way, which is to pretend 
it does not exist, the other is the French way which is to 
open out the abscess. What is going on in France now is 
neither the smothering process familiar to Britain, nor the 
cutting open and cleaning process which would restore French 
confidence in the integrity of her Government, Police and 
Law Courts. 


It is useful to those who are trying to understand our relations 
with foreign countries to have the opinion of a great expert 

on this matter. Sir Francis Lindley, until 
Foreign Opinion recently British Ambassador to Japan, has 
=. Ballot been good enough, at our request, to tell 

readers of The National Review how people in 
other countries feel, or will feel, when they hear of its exis- 
tence, about the “ National” or ‘ Peace” Ballot. His 
letter, which will be found in our Correspondence pages, is 
of great interest, and no one, better than he, knows what he 
is talking about. Foreigners, he tells us, are well aware of 
the peaceful intentions of the British people and their Govern- 
ment. They need no re-assurance on this point, which, in 
fact, is the most salient thing about Great Britain. Whether 
the right course has been taken to enable us to avoid war is 
another matter, the intention cannot be in doubt. Sir Francis 
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Lindley also has something to say about the questions on the 
Ballot-paper, relating to the manufacture of arms. There is 
no more complicated subject, and the idea that peace would 
be promoted by confining the manufacture of weapons to 
Government factories is altogether grotesque. The letter 
Says : 

The question regarding the private manufacture of arms illustrates 
well both the silliness and the ingenuity of the Ballot. It is evident 
that the abolition of the private manufacture of arms would result in 
two things. The creation of Government Arms factories in all those 
numerous small countries where no arms are at present manufactured ; 
and the consequent powerlessness of the present arms-producing States 
either to prevent or to shorten a war between such small countries by 
cutting off supplies. 

And Sir Francis Lindley points out that those who wish to 
defeat the present Government at the next election have 
certainly scored a point, because— 


“‘ His Majesty’s Government could not agree to the abolition of the 
private manufacture of arms . . . because it would hinder the cause 
of peace. . = 


The “ Peace” Ballot, like many other pacifist efforts is, in 
fact, an electioneering dodge. 


NorHInG forms a better corrective to the Americanising 
propaganda so prevalent in England than to read any 
American publication written for American 
consumption. There is no pro-English party 
in the United States, only varying degrees of 
enmity shading off to bare toleration. Thus when the naval 
discussions were going on in London the speeches, such as 
that made by Genera! Smuts urging us at all costs to Ameri- 
canise our policy, were quoted in the U.S.A. because such 
propaganda is valuable in that country as weakening Eng- 
land’s hand. The Americans are afraid of the Japanese and 
they wish to isolate that power; they recognise that the 
alliance between England and Japan strengthened both the 
countries they fear and dislike. Divide in order to reign 
is an old motto, and it has here been applied with the con- 
nivance of British public men. In Europe Germany is the 
best known enemy of England, therefore the United States 
wish for the inclusion of Germany in the next naval agreement, 
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believing that no solid alliance between the countries is 
possible. We quote from Affairs of December 28. That well- 
informed news-letter says :— 

What American officials have in mind is understood to be the possibility 
of a new naval discussion which would exclude Japan, include the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany. Simultaneously 
there might be a conference on land disarmament. Germany, it is 
held here, no longer can be excluded from naval negotiations. Her 
new pocket battleships have thrown a definite fear into France, and 
unquestionably were in large part responsible for the warning that 
France would no longer consider herself bound by the Washington 
Treaty. 


In a word the object of American policy is twofold, to isolate 
Japan and weaken Great Britain by tying her to Germany, 
a country that will break any treaty whenever it suits the 
immediate interests of Germanism. 


But should the wreckers here not succeed in persuading our 
Government to follow the policy that suits the States, another 


The U.S.A. and plan will be proposed. 


Japan Should a five-power naval conference fail to 


materialise, Ambassador Davis and Admiral Standley 
already have arranged the basis for a two-power naval understanding 
during their discussions in London. This would provide that both 
Great Britain and the United States would keep the same size navies, 
although their tonnage in different categories might vary. Thus, 
Great Britain, which claims the need of 120,000 tons of cruisers, would 
build those cruisers of any size she deemed most practical for her own 
needs. The United States would match this tonnage with larger 
vessels, if it so desired, always providing that the total tonnage of 
120,000 was not surpassed. 
What the American Navy wants to do is guide its construction by the 
building of Japanese ships. 
The United States are very much preoccupied with all Japan’s 
activities. They hope for this, that and the other failure in 
that country. This timidity in regard to Japan and her 
enterprises is the very reason of all others why British policy 
should get back to the policy of friendship with Japan. For 
years we have kow-towed to the U.S.A., always without 
succeeding in getting the friendship of that country, which 
has shown itself to be unfriendly ever since it broke its con- 
nection with the British Empire. 
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THE news from the States in regard to our own policy fills 
us with alarm. Well-informed people in that country believe 
7 e that the Americans have Great Britain in 
British Policy ? : “ae : 
their pocket. This is corroborated by Affairs 
(December 7) :— 

Diplomatic jockeying between Great Britain and the United States 
over the Far East now has ceased for the time being, and the two 
nations appear to be reasonably close together regarding a common 
policy toward Japan. Concrete evidence of this was given last week, 
when both the British and American Governments sent to Tokyo 
another note—the third in five months—vigorously objecting to the 
Manchukuo oil monopoly. Although Secretary Hull, for reasons best 
known to himself, strongly denied that there had been any advance 
comparing of notes between the two Governments, it was significant 
that they were not only delivered at almost the same time, but also 
were similar in content. They both pointed out that the oil monopoly 
in Manchukuo violated the “Open Door” principle in China, and 
insisted that Japan could not escape responsibility for the actions of 
its puppet Government in Manchuria. 

And this paper informs the American public (the British 
are not told these things) that 
various signs indicate that the British, increasingly worried over Japanese 
atiacks on their Far Eastern trade and the threat of a huge Japanese Navy, 
are anxious to secure complete co-operation with the United States. Con- 
versations to this end have been taking place, not merely between 
Sir Ronald Lindsay and the State Department in Washington, but also 
between Norman Davis and British officials in London. 
And the public utterances of the American Ambassador in 
London are quoted to prove this statement. We hope this 
matter will be taken up in Parliament, the press in England 
being largely doped by the stuff given them by the Pilgrims 
and other pro-American societies. These have no influence 
in the United States, which has no use for pro-British pro- 
paganda. They are only powerful in Great Britain. 


FiaHTING continues in the Gran Chaco, but now on the 
Bolivian border, for the Paraguayans have almost pushed 
The Gran Chaco the Bolivians back to their own frontier. 

The French-trained Paraguayans have proved 
themselves once more to be very fine fighting men and they 
have defeated the German-led Bolivian Army handsomely. 
The Bolivians dismissed their foreign military leaders, 
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General Kundt and Captain Rohm, some time ago, but they 
have been no more successful without them than with them. 
General Kundt had two spells of command: the second 
lasted until the end of 1933, when a Czechoslovakian general 
was appointed. Outpost clashes between the two nations 
began in 1926 and war in downright earnest in 1932, when 
Bolivian forces attacked and captured two Paraguayan 
forts without giving any warning. No declaration of war 
was actually made until 1933. It is interesting to compare 
the strength of the two countries. Bolivia had a population 
of 3,000,000, Paraguay 800,000. Bolivia had artillery, 
machine-guns, tanks, trench mortars, and an ample supply 
of aeroplanes. Paraguay had no tanks, machine-guns or 
trench mortars and very few aeroplanes. Her troops were 
not equipped, her arsenal was empty, her hospitals rudi- 
mentary, her cavalry was only armed with knives. To add 
to these disadvantages, the Paraguayan Army only mobilized 
two months after the successful Bolivian attack on the two 
forts. On the face of it, therefore, the Paraguayans had no 
sort of chance, but when it came to fighting they were better 
led. Many of the elaborate war machines possessed by their 
enemies were damaged for lack of skilled mechanics. Further 
than this, the Chaco is wooded, and aeroplanes and tanks 
were of very little use. As the campaign developed the 
Paraguayans took what they lacked from the Bolivians. 
The fighting has been fierce ; 12,000 of the Bolivian Army 
were captured in December, 1933, after the Paraguayans 
had borne nearly 11 months of violent assault. Certain 
Anglo-Paraguayans, Colonel Arthur Bray and Captain Fred 
Smith—the latter commands an Anglo-Paraguayan force— 
have been of the highest assistance to the land of their 
adoption. The victorious army now holds nearly the whole 
of the territory under dispute, and the Paraguayans naturally 
show no disposition to yield to the interested—or merely 
meddling—parties who suggest that they should forgo the 
fruits of victory. 


EvERYONE has been deeply interested in the Saar, and in the 
elaborate arrangements to keep order during the voting on 
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January 13. The soldiers of four nations have been called 
upon to see that the passions excited by the plebiscite should 
not cause an upheaval in the district and con- 
sequent disturbance in other parts of Europe. 
We know how necessary was this display 
of strength and how complete would have been the upset 
during the plebiscite without it. And we realise that the 
minority owe their safety to foreign troops. Yet in the Saar 
the population is Christian, largely Roman Catholic, the race 
is homogeneous, as is the fundamental outlook on morals, 
The cleavage between the few French who are in that country 
and the Germans who mainly compose its population, is 
infinitely less than that between the polytheistic caste-bound 
Hindus and the Mohammedans with their absolute devotion 
to one God. In the Saar there is community of language, some 
practice in the use of the Ballot, a common history, similar 
interests, and yet we have seen how high feeling has run 
between those who wish to join Nazi Germany and those 
who want to preserve another form of Germanism in one 
corner of the German Land. We know that without the 
foreign troops and the rigid policing that these last would 
have been subject to bitter persecution, or worse, and that the 
voting itself would have been a complete farce. Then, how 
about governing India by the ballot ? The differences in the 
Saar are as nothing as compared with the profound cleavages 
in India, where there are twenty-three main languages and 
no common historical outlook. The religions separate the 
peoples of that country absolutely. To the Mohammedans, 
with their view that one man is the equal of another, their 
absolute devotion to the one and only God, their abhorrence 
of homosexuality and other uncleanness, the Hindus with 
their animalistic polytheism, their cow worship, their blood 
sacrifices, their male and female temple prostitutes, and their 
child marriages, represent an utterly damnable heathenism 
which must be rooted out and destroyed. The most violent 
Saarlander and his opponent take the sacrament together on 
Sunday, but to Mohammedans and Hindus each other's 
religion is damnation. Might not these Indian thoughts 
from the Saar give pause to some of those Conservatives who 
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have been led away from the path of wisdom by specious 
Liberal and Socialist arguments ? 


In our January number we quoted from a speech of Major 
Courtauld’s made on December 11 during the Indian debate 
in the House of Commons. Speaking of the 
pressure put on the Indian Princes to support 
the Federal schemes of the Government, he described how 
the pressure was applied. We quote his speech again :— 

‘“‘ Before I arrived in India, certain of the Princes who had invited 
me and my companion (Lord Lymington) to go to India and discuss 
matters with them were sent for by the Viceroy and put on the carpet. 
No doubt His Excellency ... resented ... very much... and 
those Princes who had the temerity to ask two Conservatives to go 
out to see them suffered accordingly. Subsequently, while I was in 
India, proceeding as I did by invitation, to stay with various Princes, 
on no occasion did I stay with any Prince who was not warned before- 
hand, either by the Viceroy or by some member of the political depart- 
ment, that he would be very unwise and taking a great risk if he asked 
us to stay with him.” 

The Viceroy (Lord Willingdon), said Major Courtauld, 
expressed great displeasure with him and with Lord Lyming- 
ton, and he quoted His Excellency as saying :— 

“You fellows are coming out here to try and put another case 
to the Princes. We have got to get them to come in. I have been 
spending my time trying to persuade them to come in, and you fellows 
are coming out here and are trying to upset my applecart.”’ 

Major Courtauld, in the same speech, described the effect of 
this Viceregal attitude on Indian Princes who had discussed 
it with him. The next day Mr. Baldwin, in the House of 
Commons, read a telegram from Lord Willingdon which gave 
the lie direct to Major Courtauld’s account of their con- 
versation. “... J deny absolutely using the words that he 
puts into my mouth,” and Mr. Baldwin read a further denial 
of the implication of Major Courtauld’s statements in regard 
to the Viceroy’s pressure on the Indian Princes. Lord 
Willingdon had urged them to enter Federation because it 
was to their own advantage— 


Hard Swearing 


“but any suggestion of bribes or coercion on my part is without any 
foundation whatsoever...” (Major Courtauld had not mentioned 
bribes.) 
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Now here are two well-known Englishmen, one a Viceroy 
the other a much respected member of Parliament, con. 
tradicting each other flatly. What is the public, which would 
like to think highly of all such persons, to believe? Lord 
Peel appeared to corroborate Major Courtauld when he said 
in the House of Lords that “‘ the loyalty to the Crown” of 
the Indian Princes would bring them in... . which 
seemed to indicate pressure of an undesirable kind, but who 
could one believe as between Lord Willingdon and Major 
Courtauld ? 


THERE was fortunately, however, a second witness. Lord 
Lymington had accompanied Major Courtauld to India on 
the invitation of the Indian Princes. He was 
available, and between the two contradictory 
statements he could state which was in his 
opinion the accurate one. He did so in two letters to the 
papers, one, very brief, addressed to The Times, dated 
January 3rd, and a longer one in the Morning Post. To 
The Times he said, “‘ I support every word in Major Courtauld’s 
speech... To the Morning Post, on the same date, he 
gave his views at greater length :— 


The Second 
Witness 


“Never, I am certain, was a private mission, such as we were 
invited to undertake by certain leading Princes, conducted with more 
complete openness and with less to offer on either side. Before we 
did any business we informed the Viceroy of our intentions. The 
results of our work were embodied in a letter and sent about the time 
we left India to the Viceroy spontaneously and most courageously by 
these Princes themselves. Moreover, throughout our conversation, 
while the tactical position was always a matter of delicacy there 
was never a word on either side in our talks that could be construed 
as a personal attack on any of the protagonists of the White Paper 
and federation. Our sole effort was to find out if the Princes were 
being rightly quoted as supporters of federation or if, as we had reason 
to suspect, they were being manceuvred through pressure, inducements 
and methods of divide and rule by the powers-that-be into supporting a 
policy which they disliked, but from which if things went too far it 
would be eventually impossible for them to withdraw. 

“In sifting the evidence of people of many shades of opinion and 
different walks of life, Major Courtauld, with infinite patience, coupled 
with solid common sense, came to the conclusions he put so moderately 
and accurately in the House of Commons on the 11th December last 
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year. After the evidence we received I should have had great diffi- 
culty in putting my feelings as guardedly into speech. May I take this 
opportunity of endorsing every word he said, including the gist of 
our conversation with Lord Willingdon? One reluctantly came to 
the conclusion that whatever constitution may be proposed for India, 
there can be no hope until active defeatism is replaced by the traditional 
character which went to build India in the last 150 years.” 
Lord Lymington and Major Courtauld are both accurate and 
reliable witnesses. They are certain of their facts in regard 
to the pressure put upon the Indian Princes. They are both 
positive about the Viceroy’s language. The Viceroy was 
ill-advised to contradict Major Courtauld’s House of Commons 
statement. He may have forgotten what he said in the rush 
of his many avocations, but he can hardly have forgotten 
his policy, which is to squeeze the Indian Princes into the 
Home Rule scheme if he possibly can. Everyone with 
relatives in the Indian Service knows that if they do not 
agree with the present British Government they cannot 
hold their jobs. Princes have to be more circumspectly 
handled than mere Britons, but that they are under constant 
pressure everyone in India realises, and many people in 
England are reluctantly coming to believe. 


THe Chamber of Princes met in Delhi on January 22, in the 
presence of the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon. There had been 
delay and uncertainty before the session 
opened, and it looked as though some discus- 
sion were taking place behind the scenes. 
The Viceroy’s address to the Princes was of a milder character 
than the one he gave last year, when he rebuked the Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar, then the Chancellor of the Chamber, 
with great severity. This year, the present Chancellor, the 
Maharajah of Patiala, was allowed to state his views un- 
reproved, although these cannot have been palatable to Lord 
Willingdon, for he said :— 


The Indian 
Princes Speak 


. . . the benefits of the Federal Scheme to the States were not so 
overwhelming that whatever the state of opinion in British India it 
would be in the States’ interests to go on... . If British India is 
hoping to compel us to wear on our healthy body politic the Nessus shirt 
of a discredited political theory, it is living in a world of unreality .. . 
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They (the Princes) were not enamoured of a Federal Constitution, as 


such. 
The Maharajah of Bikaneer said that the Princes of India~ 
were not to be cajoled by extremists from their duty ... The 


fundamental conditions upon which the Princes had agreed to enter 

the Federation were that India retained the British Connection ... , 
Both the Princely speakers showed considerable dislike of 
the proposal of being tied to the Congress wallahs and their 
paymasters; both made speeches at once statesmanlike 
and courteous—speeches which will make a great impression 
upon public opinion here. It is rather hard on the Indian 
Princes that they should be left alone to carry the British 
Indian Empire, but such is the effect of the Government’s 


policy. 


A PARLIAMENTARY correspondent sends us the following very 
disquieting account of the condition of the House of Com- 

mons :—*‘ One often hears it stated in those 
. political circles which consist of would-be 

Cabinet Ministers that Mr. Baldwin, owing to 
his association with Mr. MacDonald since 1931, has been most 
unfairly criticised by die-hards and reactionaries on a variety 
of subjects from Land Taxes to India, and that these political 
causes have been used as sticks with which to beat the Con- 
servative leader. No doubt every leader has been sur- 
rounded by the place-seeking M.P. since the Parliamentary 
system began, but had these gentlemen moved outside their 
own narrow circle or been capable of objective observation, 
they would have learnt that these controversies whether about 
Land Taxes or Indian Home Rule have been no more than 
symptoms of a deeper discontent, just as the sulphur clouds 
and occasional red-hot stones which are flung into the air from 
the crater of a volcano testify to the power and seething 
movements deep below the surface. The future of India has 
brought about a political eruption in the Conservative Party, 
but (great and all-important as is the future of that sub- 
continent), this eruption is nevertheless only a symptom of 
discontent and profound uneasiness. No member of Parlia- 
ment is unaware of the facts. All of them have fought at 
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least one General Election and believe that when Mr. Baldwin 
lent himself to the extension of the franchise he did so not 
because he believed in it but because unless he did it the Social- 
ists would. This action of his created the situation which 
to-day grips us by the throat : the problem of 28 million voters 
which include only three million taxpayers. By extending 
the franchise Mr. Baldwin exacerbated the one great weakness 
of the Constitution. The temptation already existed to bribe 
the elector to vote for a particular party by promises which, if 
they could be fulfilled at all, must be carried out with other 
people’s money. By increasing the franchise Mr. Baldwin did 
more than make the crisis of 1931 a certainty. It became the 
accepted principle that no political party could win an 
Election without making promises to the electors, all of which 
involved expenditure. The method of outbidding each other 
led to the Socialist Government of 1929. The Conservatives 
might have foreseen that the Socialists would at this game 
prove cleverer than they were. The Labour Party once in 
power could not, of course, carry out their promises. The 
crisis was upon us. Mr. Baldwin shirked the duty of restoring 
the country’s stability with a programme, conservative in 
origin and with a Conservative Government as the instrument 
with which to carry it out. The Coalition was therefore formed 
with MacDonald and Simon. The life of the present Parlia- 
ment is drifting to a close ; it may possibly be the last consti- 
tutional Government in England. 


“ALL over Europe and indeed where democracy has been 
attempted in the East and the Near East we have seen so- 
The Reason Why called Responsible Government, in other words 

Democratic Government, fall amidst blood- 
shed and riot. There is and has been general surrender to 
dictatorship or oligarchy in one form or another. We have 
seen Stalin in Russia, Hitler in Germany, Mussolini in Italy. 
We have seen governments with gentlemen of military quali- 
fications seizing power from Warsaw to Lisbon. We have 
seen what happened to democracy in Egypt, in Turkey, in 
Persia, in China. Mr. Baldwin now tells us he would like to 
see it again in India, but what of England ? 
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‘‘In the House of Commons which Mr. Baldwin controls— 
let us make no mistake about that—blind servility is the order 
of the day. Time was when criticism was the function of 
Parliament and was not considered a crime. Let the reader 
who believes that criticism is not a high crime in this Parlia- 
ment ask any Member supporting the National Government 
what he has to say on this score. If he does this, if he goes 
further and makes a few inquiries, not necessarily searching 
but pertinent, he will find that not only is criticism regarded 
by Government and ‘ National’ Members as criminal, but 
that those who indulge in it not only lose (what after all is to 
be expected) preferment and promotion, but are intrigued 
against in their constituencies and every form of pressure— 
political, financial, social—that can be brought to bear upon 
them is forcibly employed. Slavish obedience to the com- 
mands of the leader is required by Mr. Baldwin in Parliament. 
In the country similar servitude is demanded by the Trade 
Unions of their members, until the English working man and 
the English politician become so accustomed to this state of 
affairs that they no longer expect to find any other. Hence 
promises, which are bribery, are accepted by every political 
party as the only means of winning an election. The electors 
en masse would be amazed if it were suggested to them that 
they should not vote for the candidate who offers them most. 
In fact electors band together and exert pressure amounting 
almost to blackmail. ‘ Unless,’ they say in effect, ‘ you, as 
candidate, definitely promise to give us either more and better 
houses, or more doles, bigger pensions at an earlier age, more 
this, that and the other, regardless of whether these things 
may be good for the country, we who represent so many 
thousand votes in your constituency will vote for the other 
fellow whom we can rely upon to give us such-and-such.’ 


“Tuus, the method by which members of Parliament are 
elected is corrupt. It undermines the nation’s accumulated 
capital of character and destroys the moral 
fibre of the elected representatives of the 
people. When they arrive at Westminster Mr. Baldwin 
exacts servitude which he calls loyalty ; and year after year 
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the working men, by blindly following their Trade Union 
leaders, are ceasing to have English qualities. Character, the 
capacity of standing on one’s own legs, individual liberty, the 
things that went to make up an Englishman are giving place 
to the Moscow creed, ‘ You obey us or we destroy you.’ But 
the case against the Conservative leader for not only lending 
himself to this state of affairs but for actively helping it on 
does not finish there. Those who remember the enthusiasm 
of this House of Commons three years ago, the widespread 
desire among its 250 new members to learn State-craft, and 
be of use to the body politic, will be appalled if they visit 
Parliament to-day. For at Westminster the tyranny is 
complete. No one has so successfully emasculated enthusiasm 
for generations as the present Conservative leader. The 
dead hand of Free Trade on the industries of Great Britain was 
as nothing to this. Where there was once hope there is 
lassitude. Where there was enthusiasm there is servility 
and indifference. If the combination of Baldwin and Demo- 
cracy can do this for England, there need be no surprise, if 
those who are not prepared to surrender regard as a certainty 
of the not distant future, the day when a Labour Government 
controls a majority in the Commons, brings in its Emergency 
Powers and destroys the Constitution and the Parliamentary 
system which makes such things as these possible. Men who 
think thus, know that there is sufficient independence in 
England and Scotland to revolt against Socialist doctrinaires. 
They have come to regard a Fascist reaction inevitable. 
They go further and believe that if both Baldwinism and the 
philosophy of Cripps and Coles are thrown overboard by angry 
mobs in Whitehall within a few years’ time, neither the power, 
prestige, nor prosperity of Great Britain are likely to suffer. 


“TEN years ago men complained that Mr. Baldwin regarded 
politics as a game. It was freely said that his attitude could 
be summed up in the words, ‘Oh! well, we 
have had our innings; let the other chaps— 
after all, they’re good fellows—have a go at 
the wicket.’ It was not a game and it is not a game, and 
what is more, ‘the other fellows’ were not ‘ good fellows 
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at all. It was a mistaken point of view and it was mistaken 
for this reason. In the years before the War every opposition 
in European Legislatures accepted, more or less, the funda- 
mentals of the Constitution. All parties believed in this, 
Differences arose as to which was the best policy to follow to 
gain a virtually common end. So long as this remained so 
it was true to say that the opposition helped to govern almost 
as much as the party in office. It did not, therefore, matter 
a great deal whether Whigs or Tories sat on the left or the right 
side of the House of Commons. To-day all that is changed, 
In almost every Legislature in Europe, including our own, 
there are men who no longer wish to play the game; you 
cannot play cricket if the other team knocks the stumps off 
your wicket by kicking a football at it. Yet this is what has 
happened. Like various other revolutionary or, for that 
matter, counter-revolutionary parties on the Continent, the 
Socialist Party in England do not like the Constitution and 
do not hesitate to say that if they get a majority they will 
destroy it. Politicians are entering the House of Commons in 
order to capture power to scrap the Constitution which, accord- 
ing to them, fails to serve the best interests of the people. 
That is how Hitler captured power in Germany ; and de Valera 
in Ireland ; that is how Congress proposes to use the new Con- 
stitution in India, and that is how both Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Sir Oswald Mosley declare that they propose to deal with our 
own Constitution. Those who are attached to Parliamentary 
Government as a British Institution are in the habit of saying 
that these things will not come to pass in this country. These 
people overlook, however, the growing probability of a 
Socialist majority in the near future, and the undoubted 
Fascist reaction which would follow.” This being the feeling 
of Conservatives who are loyal to their principles, can we be 
surprised at the support which the Wavertree adventure of 
Mr. Randolph Churchill is receiving ? 


THE Honours lists, which come out from time to time, contain 
nothing out of the way. One result of Mr. Baldwin’s colla- 
boration with Mr. MacDonald is that he has 
left off knighting Sir Norman Angell, and that 
is to the good. When Messrs. Lansbury, Attlee and Cripps 
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have succeeded our present ministers we shall doubtless see 
Professor Harold Laski made an Earl for his services to 
Moscow, while all the objectors to fighting from 1914-1918, 
conscientious or otherwise, will be given the D.S.O. with bar 
marked ‘‘ We Stayed at Home.” It will be glorious for us 
all and will redound to the credit of Great Britain. But until 
this occurs it would be a comfort to plain folk, who have not 
got the detached mental attitude of Cripps, Lansbury, Coles 
and Co., if Mr. Baldwin would submit the names of patriots 
for the receipt of Honours to the Prime Minister and through 
him to the King. He would gain the greatest kudos if, in 
doing so, he did not only select such names from those who 
invariably support him. For instance, there is one person who 
deserves great honour, not only because she has done many 
public-spirited things, but because she is herself a very public- 
spirited person, we refer to Lady Houston. Of the things 
she has done to raise the spirits of her countrymen in a time 
of depression we mention her financing of the British team 
for the Schneider Cup race, the Houston Mount Everest 
flying expedition, and also, what should most of all appeal 
to Mr. Baldwin, the prevention of the victimisation of the 
Hull tramwaymen. We have not referred to her enormous 
and innumerable charities. These are solid accomplishments. 
They are not the vagaries of a rich woman—they all tend to 
one end, the good of her country. There can only be one 
reason for the failure of the Government to recognise the 
admirable effort of Lady Houston, who is a source of patriotic 
inspiration to all who know her, and that is the fact that she 
has a very considerable power of expressing herself and that 
she does not admire the Government. But surely rewards 
in this country are not only bestowed for political reasons ? 


Ir is not given to every institution—even in England—to 
celebrate its 150th anniversary, as The Times was able to do 
; last month. It is not the oldest of our 
— newspapers, the Morning Post is older, but 
it is the best-known English newspaper and in 

former days it led the battle which conquered freedom for 
the Press in this country, freedom which enabled our news- 
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papers to criticize the mandarinates which are set up from time 
to time to brow-beat or overawe us. It is difficult for us when 
we open our 7'imes in these days to realize its history. From 
the days of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill down to the 
great Ulster movement of 1914 The Times played a noble part 
in support of the unity of the Empire. During the South 
African War it undeviatingly held to a strong Imperial 
policy and its record during the Great War was an unbroken 
one of public service. Over and over again during the first 
two years of the war it urged the right policy against all the 
weight which Government influence could bring to bear upon 
it. One instance may be given. When war broke out Lord 
Haldane was, without any public announcement, sent to the 
War Office. Lord Northcliffe heard of this and instantly 
paraded 150 sandwichmen at the gates of the House of 
Commons with “‘ HALDANE AT THE WAR OFFICE ! ”’ printed on 
their boards. Public opinion, once people realized what was 
going on, forced the Government to remove him and to 
put Lord Kitchener there. If we turn to more ancient 
history we find a typical story in the Crimean War. The 
Times correspondent, “ Billy’? Russell, woke people up at 
home to the ineptitudes of the management of the campaign 
and to the scandals of the hospitals. Florence Nightingale 
would never have gone upon her historic mission but for 
Russell. The military mandarins of those days had the usual 
reaction to criticism. The Commander-in-Chief was con: 
stantly urged to “clap the damned fellow in the third 
parallel.”” But Russell did a noble work. More power to such 
journalists; may their shadow never grow less. We salute the 
great newspaper that has so often given such men the oppor 
tunity of righting wrongs. 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDIAN DEBATE IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


By OnE WuHo VoTED IN THE MINORITY. 


[ HAVE no special knowledge of India and I went to hear the 
debate to learn what was the defence for what I confess, 
seemed an unwise policy. The policy with regard to India 
seemed unwise because it showed weakness ; now the essence 
of Government is not only to be strong, but to show strength. 
No Government can please everybody—there must always be 
sections in every country, perhaps large sections, who are 
discontented with the Government, probably wrongly, but 
there will be peace and order if everyone is convinced that 
disorder is useless. This must always be an important con- 
sideration, but when a vast continent is being governed with 
but a small body of soldiers, this consideration becomes vital, 
for even if as a matter of fact rebellion is suppressed, it will 
have caused widespread misery, which will in turn make 
government difficult and intensify the discontent. Poverty 
causes rebellion and rebellion causes poverty. Naturally I 
expected speakers to refer to this aspect of the case, but no 
one seemed to see its importance. The precedent of Ireland 
was quoted and the Government effectively showed that the 
cases are quite different, but as regards the question of 
prestige, there was no debate and therefore we had no 
guidance. Yet in this case the precedent of Ireland was in 
point ; we had yielded to Ireland because we were compelled 
todo so by the long disorder which we were unable to suppress 
except by such severity as would shock English public opinion. 
We were therefore in the position of being either unpopular in 
England because of our Cromwellian measures, or of yielding 
to Irish disorder. We chose the latter. And this aspect of 
the Irish question applies to India. A section of the popu- 
lation have made Government difficult after Irish precedent. 
The English Government have already yielded, at least 
partially, to the demands of this section, the result of this 
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policy is, as in Ireland, to diminish our prestige and the 
agitation against our Government has therefore increased, 
It is very hard indeed to see why it is now expected that 
this disorder should cease. Even if we satisfied the demands 
of that section which first started the agitation, others would 
still be discontented ; either India is a country of saints, or 
there must be many other sections who have grievances, 
After all, these grievances are very real to the individual, for 
instance, many desire the higher salaries received by the 
British. We therefore shall be in the position in which we 
were in Ireland, we must either be Cromwellian and strike 
terror or be weak and yield again and again. We might 
indeed follow the policy of Mussolini and Hitler and let the 
Viceroy be a dictator, but would English public opinion 
support us? Surely not, we shall have therefore to yield 
again and again ; we shall possibly leave India and then ou 
successors, having seen the failure of a considerate policy, 
will act with severity, as severe perhaps more severe than that 
of Germany and Russia. Shall not we then be morally respon- 
sible? Is not weakness a cruel sin? In family life we 
recognise this sin, every nursemaid knows it, it is called 
‘* spoiling the child,’’ weak parents, weak nurses, time after 
time, give their children such a contempt for authority that 
the lives of these children are a disgrace and a misery to 
themselves. This seems to be the present fault in England, 
that of showing weakness. It is regrettable that this point 
was not raised and answered in the debate, for it must be 
exercising a very considerable influence in making all gover. 
ment difficult. I suppose the answer would have been that 
we had to disregard the appearance of weakness, since it was 
a matter of justice to give India a responsible government. 
To the successful agitator in India this must indeed seem 4 
poor excuse, for he has only to turn to South Africa to se 
that our belief in popular government is not very sincere. If 
it was, we ought to have given the black man the vote all over 
the Union as we did in Victorian days in Cape Colony. They 
will certainly say in India that if native agitators in South 
Africa had only shot a few officials, the English papers would 
have been demonstratively shocked and the Government 
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would with a certain parade of noble sentiment have over- 
ridden Dutch sentiment and have given the vote to the 
black population of South Africa. 

This is obvious to foreigners and I could not help feeling 
as I listened to that debate, how completely Englishmen ignore 
what has been said on the Continent in justification of the 
authoritative governments of Italy, Germany and Russia. 
If there is an answer to prove that in this case weakness is 
wisdom it was not given in the debate. In fact the debate 
brought out this new element of weakness that law and order 
was to be placed in the hands of the Indian Provinces. There 
is a very cogent precedent in the Government of America. 
The Central Government is very strong but the Governments 
of the States are, as we know, corrupt and therefore very 
weak, and the reason was given me by one of the leaders of 
the Bar in Chicago. He said, ‘‘ How can you have a strong 
administration when the Judges are appointed locally by 
politicians ?”’ Again there may have been an answer but it 
was not given to the House of Lords in December. 

There is another aspect of this question and perhaps too 
fundamental to be in place in a parliamentary debate. 
Responsible Government means the Government of a minority 
by a majority. The life and welfare of the minority depend 
therefore on the prejudices and fanaticism of the majority. 

But this is stating only one fault of ‘‘ responsible Govern- 
ment.” There is a second which has induced many European 
thinkers to condemn it as immoral. The appeal to the voter 
is quite frankly an appeal to his selfishness. He is expected 
to take care of his own interests. We read that the untouch- 
able is to be secure in new India because he will take care of 
his own interests. Why two bodies of selfish people struggling 
to secure their own interests should promote good government 
and bring peace and content is hard to see. The Hindu will 
take care of his own interests and oppress the untouchable. 
The Moslem will fight the Hindu and try to get the mastery 
by intrigue. If any of those innumerable sections of which 
India is composed should find themselves in a minority their 
condition will be similar to that of the Jews in Germany or the 
bourgeois in Russia. The threatened minority must therefore 
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at all costs render the majority powerless. They may do this 
by bribery, by disorder, by intrigue, and even by seizing the 
Government and ruling by force. 

How can there be peace if this is the future before India ? 
The case is quite different in England. We are homogeneous, 
closely related to one another by tradition, religion and blood, 
Yet in England friction has arisen between county and town, 
between Church and Chapel, between land-owners and 
tenants. Yes, between tithe owners and tithe-payers. 

In our case the fact that we are united by so many ties 
prevent the frictions becoming dangerous though even with us 
they are troublesome. In Ireland, where the classes were of 
different faiths and of different blood, the frictions form 
insurmountable dangers. 

That, at least, is our experience up to date. Ireland is 
still in a state of unrest. The cure recommended in Ireland 
cannot be applied to India except after really terrible blood. 
shed. In Ireland they say, get rid of the English and you 
will have peace. This solution has always its limitations, 
but as between the sections of the Indian Communities it is 
clearly impossible. You cannot get rid of such bodies as 
the Mahommedans and Hindus. 

But a country cannot prosper if there is always a friction. 
Ireland, indeed, has not prospered. The alternative that 
is fundamental is to accept the fact that only where there is 
a widespread feeling of brotherhood built up on religion 
and tradition is responsible government a_ possibility. 
Responsible government without real brotherhood means 
irresponsible unrest, and disorder which brings poverty and 
misery. 

The truth is there are in a confused thinking of modem 
Europe two ideals which are inconsistent. Might is right is 
essentially and utterly opposed to right is might. If might 
is right, the rule of the majority is justified, but so are many 
other hateful things, such as war. If, on the other hand, 
right is might, every effort must be made to secure that 
right has the power. We at once come across the difficulty; 
who is to declare and deal justice? Clearly not the strongest 
or the majority. Would anyone trust in a court of justice 
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when the strongest litigant appointed the judge, and would 
anyone recommend that in a football match the biggest city 
should appoint the umpire? So as between communities in a 
nation, justice requires that the judge shall be quite inde- 
pendently appointed by an exterior authority whose interest 
js to appoint and maintain the authority of a just man. 

The mistake that is universally being made in English 
thought is to think that representative government requires 
an advanced condition of education. What is needed is 
brotherhood. The voter must desire the welfare of the whole, 
not only of the section to which he belongs. I allow I 
condemn a great deal of our own legislation, but where, as 
in India, the divisions are profound, the suffering brought 
by responsible government must be intense. 

A reference was made in the debate to South Africa. 
General Smuts, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Freedom,”’ full of the 
noblest sentiments, extolled the wisdom of England in giving 
the vote and equality to the whole white population of South 
Africa. He omitted to deal with the question of the black popu- 
lation, which is, as compared to the white, somewhere about 4 
tol. If he had, we should have read his pamphlet with greater 
interest, for we are at the present time told by our missionary 
friends that the black is oppressed, and he is being deprived 
of his vote in Cape Colony by administrative action. But any 
rate the case is different to that of India, for in South Africa 
the power is placed in the hands of a minority which rules. 
General Smuts would not wish the black man to have equal 
rights. 

But if the comparison has any application at all, it is in 
favour of the Brahmins’ contention that he ought to control 
the Government. Like the white he is a descendant of a 
conquering race, and like the white he will never submit to 
be governed by the oppressed classes. 

When one Speaker said in the House of Lords give un- 
touchables the vote and they will take care of themselves, I 
wondered if he had ever considered the relation of African black 
and white, and whether he would recommend the black 
being given the vote on the same grounds as the untouchables. 
I could not help feeling that we are reading the second part 
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of the sad story of the failure of the maxim that might js 
right, and that sad experience will only convince us that 
the ideal government is not one of the majority, but of 
brotherhood. If the country is homogeneous, government 
by majority may be so controlled by the spirit of brotherhood 
as to be a government of brotherly kindness and consideration, 
We hope it is largely so in England. But where the rift is 
very deep the ideal governor ought to be independent both of 
the majority and of the minority, for then it is his interest to 
find the most just and considerate form of government, 
This is surely Christian, it is essentially the statesmanship 
of Moses and of David, but at present it is an ideal outside 
the comprehension of many English people. They argue 
in favour of giving the power to the majority because the 
majority has the ultimate force to compel obedience. They 
seem oblivious of the fact that this must mean oppression 
to the minority. I think many saw this truth in their 
inward consciousness because they commended the govern. 
ment of the native states, which, if they have not attained to 
the highest ideals of brotherhood, are governed with justice 
because they are governed by a man whose ideals and interests 
are to have a reputation for justice, and whose position is 
secure from any unrighteous pressure either by majority or 
minority, but no one openly expressed this sentiment. 
The truth is that what everybody wants is a just govem. 
ment. On the other hand, many think that representative 
institutions have given England a just government, and they 
conclude, wrongly, that they will give India a just government. 
In the end justice is forgotten and the means are regarded a 
the end, but surely Christians, above all people, can have 
no doubt that there is but one object which is approved of 
by Holy Writ. The government, if it is to be a government 
worthy of our Empire and our ideals, must do justice and 
love mercy. The means will differ in every country. h 
England, representative institutions may give a just gover 
ment. In India a country of rights and divisions, the 
governors should be appointed by the King, though they 
should be often chosen from the Indian Services. 
W. Exon. 
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MOSLEMS AND THE PROPOSED ALL-INDIA 
FEDERATION 


Inno other country is there such a profound cleavage between 
neighbours, often speaking the same language and following 
the same occupations, as there is between the 250 million 
Hindus and 80 million Moslems of India. Reverence for the 
cow, and a plurality of gods, unite the many diverse castes 
and peoples of Hinduism. Contempt for idolaters and a 
rigidly monotheistic religion unite both the Moslems of India 
and their brethren abroad. The Moslem cherishes the tradi- 
dition of recent dominion, first handed over de jure by a 
Mogul Emperor in 1763 to his British successors. The Hindu 
does not easily forget ancient conquests and subjection. 

For the past century and a half British justice has kept 
the scales fairly even as between the two great “ Communi- 
ties.’ Both Hindu and Moslem malcontents rallied in 1857 to 
restore the puppet Moslem throne at Delhi, and, for a genera- 
tion after, Authority looked askance upon the Moslems. 
Meanwhile, the nimble wits of urban Hindus secured a long 
start in the new Western education, now the sole avenue 
to the superior services of government, in which lay the 
hereditary careers of many Moslems of position. 

When a cultural revival and the unimpeachable attitude 
of leading Moslems led to a wider view on the part of govern- 
ment: the urban Hindu of the priestly, trading, or literary 
castes had not only secured a disproportionate share of public 
appointments, but had already adopted Western democratic 
slogans. 

The priestly and privileged sections of Hinduism have 
always chafed at invasions, even of an intellectual character, 
such as might break down their monopoly of spiritual dominion 
and emancipate their humbler co-religionists. In the last 
three millenia there has been reaction after reaction against 
casteless and impure foreigners, who have either been rejected 
or absorbed into the Hindu caste system ; while the gentle re- 
ligion of Buddha has been extirpated from the land of his birth. 
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Iconoclastic Islam alone could not be rebuffed. The 
coming of the Briton, however, while his ideas of equal rights 
for all men were galling to the caste Hindu, meant the breaking 
of the Moslem power. After this, Brahmin intrigue was 
turned against the British, and played a considerable part in 
the origins of the Sikh wars of the ’forties and the Mutiny, 
Force of arms failed, and the Brahmin was quick to see that 
the new doctrines of the Victorian Englishman were weapons 
which could be used to talk him out of his position as impartial 
arbiter and successor of the Moguls. 

‘“* Democracy ” and “ the rule of the majority,” they saw, 
meant in the end the permanent and irremovable majority 
of the Hindu masses supporting the rule of the Brahmin 
and other “ twice born ”’ Hindu intelligentsia. After three- 
quarters of a century how near is this dream to realization! 

The Hindu-Moslem political question first took shape in 
its modern form at the time of the Morley-Minto Reforms of 
1907. In the preceding half-century, apart from ephemeral 
religious riots, relations between the two “ Nations” had 
steadily improved. Now, however, with the first introduction 
of the elective principle on a wide scale, the question became 
one of the very preservation of the cultural and religious 
independence of this great portion of the Moslem subjects of 
the Crown, who total 95 million in the Empire. Eventually, 
that far-sighted Statesman, the late Lord Morley, was per 
suaded by my father the late Syed Ameer Ali, seconded by 
H.H. the Aga Khan, that separate electorates were essential 
for the free and unfettered election of independent representa- 
tives of their Faith. 

Since then this institution has been the subject of constant 
attack by Hindu politicians, and to intermittent criticism of 
its “‘ undemocratic” character from their British confréres 
The reason for separate electorates is that in India, wher 
modern rural banking is in its infancy, agricultural elector 
(the great majority) and others are often heavily in debt to 
Hindu moneylenders, and are obliged to follow their behests 
on pain of being completely ruined. In joint electorates, 
even with a proportion of reserved seats for a minority, it 
would be perfectly simple for the majority (permanent undet 
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Indian conditions) to split the minority vote by introducing a 
minority candidate of straw in debt to one of themselves, and 
toforce him through with a balance of their own votes. This 
is the reason why the present Prime Minister granted separate 
dectorates to the 40 million depressed castes by his “ com- 
munal award.”” They were cozened out of this birthright, 
as he described it, by the threat of Mr. Gandhi’s “ fast unto 
death” terrorising their leaders. 

This award was promulgated by Mr. MacDonald, owing 
to the failure of the Indian delegates at the Round Table 
(onference to come to an agreement as to the amount of repre- 
sntation to be allotted to each community in the future 
legislatures. As a result, Hindus will be in a permanent 
removable majority in every province, save in the small 
North-West Frontier Province, where Moslems form 90 per 
cent. of the population, in the Punjab, where they form 
57 per cent., and can secure but a bare majority of seats, and 
in Bengal, where they form 52 per cent., and cannot secure a 
majority. Here the balance of power will be held by Euro- 
peans, and others representing commerce and industry, who 
will probably be business men often closely connected in 
their affairs with great Hindu financial interests. The founda- 
tion of the proposed Moslem province of Sind is beset by 
fnancial difficulties, and the opposition of Sind Hindus. In 
spite of the bare modicum of justice to Moslem claims in the 
Prime Minister’s communal award, it is subject to serious 
opposition by an influential mass of Hindu opinion. 

With the weakening of the forces controlling public order 
all over British India, which will inevitably result from their 
transfer to predominantly Brahminical guidance, there is a 
grave risk of intercommunal tension leading to tragedies of 
which Cawnpore will be a petty forerunner; and of 
émeutes in British provinces on a scale far greater than 
in Kashmir and Alwar, both of which required the presence 
of a brigade of troops to restore order. 

Since the majority of the States are ruled by Hindu 
Princes, the proposed Federal centre will be overwhelmingly 
Hindu in composition; and the official bloc which might 
have remained as an impartial makeweight is to vanish. 
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How will supposedly Moslem “ autonomous ’’ provinces, 
even if the Moslem majority functions in them, work har. 
moniously with a Hinduised centre at distant Delhi? Some 
Moslem leaders have a pathetic faith in the idea that they 
can secure fair treatment for their brethren in Hindu pro. 
vinces by a threat of reprisals upon Hindus under their 
sway. What an augury for the harmonious working of the 
new Constitution, and how will this archaic method succeed 
with a centre increasingly under Brahminical influence ? 

Even the foreshadowing of such events causes the birth 
of disturbing ideas, such as the plan formulated by some 
Moslem intellectuals for the setting up of a separate Federation 
of provinces in the North-West, completed by the expropria- 
tion of the Kashmir State. This proposed Federation is to 
be styled ‘‘ Pakistan.” 

But whether Pakistan materialises or not, Imperial inter- 
ference to uphold the authority of a Brahminical Federal 
government is likely to coincide with grave repercussions 
beyond the frontiers, where Moslems never have remained 
quiet when their co-religionists in India were in trouble with 
Hindu powers. Thus a situation might easily arise, com- 
promising to the wider interests of the Empire. New arms of 
war may do much, but they cannot simultaneously hold the 
frontier, restore order, and recreate an impartial civil adminis- 
tration. 

Ghazi Mustafa Kemal, who is far from being a pillar of 
orthodox Islam, is reported to have said recently that the 
British could never have beaten the Turks but for the aid 
of the Egyptian Labour Corps, the Arabs, and the Moslems 
of India (180,000 of whom joined the Colours as recruits from 
the Punjab alone). He claimed that that aid could not now 
be relied upon in view of the treatment of the Arabs in 
Palestine, and he inferred that the interests of the Moslems d 
India are being sacrificed. 

Now and for many years to come a neutral third party 
is essential to guide the new India, endowed with both power 
and instruments in the provinces and at the centre to inter 
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RESTRICTING EMPIRE TRADE 


Ina somewhat casual manner, as if it were a matter of detail, 
the issue has been introduced into British politics of imposing 
restrictions on imports from our Overseas Empire. Such a 
course, it is suggested, may be necessary, though regrettable, 
in the interests of reviving agriculture in the Home Country. 
Admittedly there is no more important British interest than 
that revival, and therefore no more important Empire interest, 
since strength at the heart is the first condition of the Empire’s 
existence. But confidence in our politicians’ ability to plan 
wisely and to take the courageously long view is not quite 
so perfect as to banish doubt as to whether they have really 
thought out all the consequences of such a revolution in 
Imperial policy. Are they considering it mainly in the light 
of an expedient, a lazy expedient, which may save a lot of 
bother in trade negotiations with foreign countries ? Or do 
they find it unavoidable after having seriously considered 
all its implications ? If the latter course has been followed, 
the Prime Minister might have vouchsafed us one of his lucid 
pronouncements, instead of leaving the matter to more or 
less casual hints from junior ministers. 

Restriction of Empire imports to the Home Country will 
certainly be a revolutionary development of Empire policy. 
In the beginning our colonising enterprise was undertaken 
chiefly for the development of the Mother Country’s trade. 
There is indeed on record a somewhat extreme suggestion 
by an Elizabethan Bencher of the Middle Temple that new 
sea routes discovered by English sailors should be reserved 
exclusively for English traders. The governing idea of colonisa- 
tion was that British plantations overseas should produce 
taw materials and exchange them for British manufactures. 
It was, for the times, a reasonable idea, and it was adminis- 
tered, on the whole, fairly, with advantage to both parties. 
(For example, English farmers were forbidden to grow 
tobacco, which would compete with the colonists’ produce). 
But with changing times, changing conditions. The colonists 
were not content with limitations to their development. They 
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had taken with them overseas the British tradition of self- 
government in their own affairs. Rather late in the day (after 
the revolt of some of the American colonists) this was recog- 
nised at Home, and the second phase of Empire development 
came. This was, in effect, a ‘“‘ Family Partnership,” each 
partner giving a more or less definite favour to the other 
partners, no partner being limited to any restrictions on its 
own progress. This phase is well illustrated, to give an 
instance, in the early trade and constitutional development 
of the Australian colonies. | 

There came a third, and a very unfortunate, phase, when 
the Home Country, following the internationalism which was 
the basis of the Cobden-Bright Free Imports policy, regarded 
the Colonies with coldness; the ideal of a Brotherhood of 
the British Race conflicted with the conception of an Economic 
Man without pride of national ancestry, wholly devoted to 
“* satisfying his material needs with the least exertion.” But 
even during this phase there was no suggestion to discourage 
or veto colonial imports to Great Britain. 

The fourth phase came with Joseph Chamberlain, whose 
sagacious foresight saw that the security of Great Britain and 
the peace of the world would be best served by knitting 
together with economic as well as sentimental bonds the 
Family of the British Empire. His policy, which followed 
principles already in the minds of Empire statesmen overseas, 
notably those of Canada and South Africa, was deplorably 
slow in gaining acceptance from the British electorate, misled 
by the wicked misrepresentation that it represented “a 
conspiracy against the food supplies’ of the Home popula- 
tion. But acceptance did come ; and for the past three years 
at least British policy seemed to be set steadily towards the 
haven of Empire economic unity, though with the prospect 
of an arduous voyage because of the mistakes and delays of 
the past. Are we now to enter upon a fifth phase, when the 
present navigation orders will be reversed and the interests 
of the British nations overseas out-balanced by international 
sentiment and anxiety for our investments in foreign lands! 
We appear to be drifting towards such a phase without 4 
full examination of all its consequences. 


« 
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Such a policy would be a breach of what may be termed 
the Memorandum of Association of the Empire. The British 
race sent its children abroad with the implicit understanding 
that they were to develop new territories under our flag to 
supply our markets with what we could not produce our- 
selves. That we should keep for our own Home producers 
all of our market that they can supply is not questioned in 
any quarter. But to shut Empire producers out of our markets, 
in any degree, for the benefit of foreign producers, is another 
matter. They rightly see in that proposal a breach of faith. 
Their view of the agreed Empire Trade policy is that markets 
in all the Empire nations are reserved firstly for the local 
producer, secondly for the producers of other parts of the 
Empire, thirdly for the foreigner. Nor can they be made to 
recognise as fair a plea to the effect that one Empire nation 
may shut out the goods of another Empire nation, whilst 
admitting foreign goods of the same class, if by doing so it 
hopes to secure a trade advantage in another direction. 
Acceptance of that would make, in practice, Empire Preference 
meaningless. The position was concisely stated in the Austra- 
lian House of Representatives, December 13, in a discussion 
of Germany’s threat to boycott Australian wool unless 
Australia purchased more German goods. The Minister of 
Trade and Customs stated that “if Germany could indicate 
which items of her production did not compete with Australian 
and British manufactures, the Commonwealth Government 
would be glad to consult with her about a Trade Treaty.” 
The British Government, on the same principle, ought to 
maintain that the foreign producer of foodstuffs and raw 
materials should have a claim on our markets after the 
British producer firstly, and the Empire producer secondly, 
have been satisfied. 

Serious effects in regard to Empire migration, Empire 
defence and Empire investment must inevitably follow a 
policy of denying or limiting our markets to our kindred 
for the benefit of foreign nations. 

The better distribution of the white population under 
our flag is a policy the implementing of which has been 
suspended during the present world-wide economic storm. 
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In my view that suspension was not necessary ; with more 
courage and vision, difficulties would have been a stimulus 
rather than a discouragement ; the opportunity would have 
been taken to revive the old Wakefield system of planting 
self-contained colonies in areas where they could house them- 
selves, nourish themselves, clothe themselves, with but little 
need to be concerned with imports or exports. But that may 
be questioned ; no one will question that migration from the 
Home Country to the Empire Overseas should be resumed 
at the first favourable opportunity. We have some millions 
of surplus population in the British islands with no other 
prospect than maintenance as paupers. We have under the 
flag many millions of acres of unused territory, with good 
soil and good climate, which cannot be long held under dog- 
in-the-manger conditions. But if we are to limit our markets 
for Empire primary products for the sake of the welfare of 
foreign lands, the whole policy of better distribution of 
Empire population falls to the ground. It will be futile to 
ask the Dominions to co-operate in any migration plans if 
we deny to their present and future settlers that ‘‘ second 
place ’’ (coming after the first place given to our own farmers) 
which they regard as their right, and for which they give 
reciprocal preference to our manufacturers. 

Empire defence against future attacks would be most 
seriously prejudiced by a policy on our part which would 
limit the development of the nations of the Overseas Empire. 
In the World War they were with us “to the last man and 
the last shilling,” as one Dominion statesman declared in 
August, 1914. Apart from military and naval aid, all the 
Empire territories gave up to the common cause their full 
economic resources. It would take a score of pages of The 
National Review to give the barest summary of the facts 
which proved that the King’s subjects abroad were as loyal, 
as resolute, as ready for sacrifice as his subjects at Home. 
From foreign countries which we may elect to nourish with 
quotas in our markets, at the expense of our Empire, we 
could expect no such aid. 

The argument for a sacrifice of Empire primary producers 
in the interests of foreign primary producers is chiefly based 
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on safeguarding British investments in foreign countries. 
Even this argument has little weight if submitted to audit. 
True, we have many millions invested in foreign lands, but 
we have many more millions invested in the Empire, and 
regarding those Empire investments, unlike the foreign ones, 
there is no single instance of a government or a municipal 
debt being repudiated, postponed or reduced by currency 
wangles; and investments in private companies would, 
I believe (though I have a general impression rather than 
exact figures) show a comparison favourable to the borrowers 
of British race. If the choice had to be between sacrificing 
our foreign or our Empire investments, there would be no 
doubt as to what decision a chartered accountant, divorced 
from all sentiment, would make. But of course the choice 
is not so painful as that ; rather it is to give, when question 
arises, priority to fostering Imperial as compared with foreign 
investments. 

Nor must it be overlooked that our trade within the 
Empire, apart from its value as shown in import and export 
figures, brings in a rich harvest to British shipping, British 
banking and British insurance. 

All the practical as well as the sentimental reasons are 
against a policy of making any sacrifice of the interests of 
Empire producers for the benefit of foreign peoples. Rightly 
we must in the Home Country give first consideration to 
our own producers. Second consideration—and this to be 
interpreted in the most liberal spirit—should be given to 
the producers within our Overseas Empire. There would 
still remain a great residuum of market benefit. The appor- 
tiomment of that might be wisely arranged on the basis of 
dividing into two classes the various foreign countries seeking 
a share ; the first class to be made up of countries which are 
friendly to British imports or in which British investors are 
substantially interested; the second class having no par- 
ticular claim, and therefore deserving no particular favour. 
Difficult, admittedly ; and it is the appreciation of those 
difficulties which engenders the suspicion that the idea of 
restricting Empire imports by quota is the lazy way out 
of a troublesome problem. FRANK Fox. 


TWO FRENCH NOTABILITIES 


M. PIERRE ETIENNE FLANDIN. 

THE whole world knows by now that M. Flandin is over six 
foot, and that he enjoys shooting and fishing seasons in the com- 
pany of his English friends. Foreign correspondents and the 
ether have seen to that. Also, it is a fact that he and his wife 
are one of the best-looking couples in French society, and that 
they are delightful hosts at their charming country house at 
Dommecy-sur-Cure, near Avallon, in Burgundy. But these 
are troubled times ; and when, in a gravely disturbed world, a 
man becomes the Prime Minister of France, and responsible 
for her policy, at the age of 45, his intellectual equipment and 
moral calibre are perhaps matters of more immediate and 
stricter relevancy ? And, possibly, questions of height or 
weight, or of M. Flandin’s partiality to British grouse and 
salmon, as well as to French chateaubriands and Chablis, can 
be allowed to await des temps meilleurs ? 

What then, fundamentally, is the new French Premier’s 
real texture ? 

M. Flandin belongs to the French upper middle-class. He 
is typical of the French grand bourgeois. His grandfather 
was the well-known Dr. Flandin, and his maternal forbear was 
a Senator, M. Ribiere. M. Etienne Flandin, who was Resident 
General in Tunis, was his father. This explains the Premier’s 
double Christian name. And his great-uncle was General 
de Sonis, who played a not unimportant part in the Franco- 
German war of 1870. It will thus be seen that, from his 
cradle and swaddling clothes upwards, M. Flandin has grown 
in an atmosphere of political influence. 

It is not surprising then that parliamentary skill and love 
of power, should be the very marrow of his bones. A 
‘‘ compleat angler ”’—as witness the succulent trout caught by 
him and served at Dommecy !—he has persistently, during 
the last two years, and most skilfully, thrown a fly for the 
capture of the Premiership, over the turgid waters that flow 
past the Palais Bourbon. His present triumph, by pazrlia- 
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mentary standards, is therefore well earned. On the other 
hand, those who wish him well may perhaps be allowed to 
regret that, like M. Tardieu, he did not elect to stand asidea 
little longer, and that, by his refusal to take office, he did not 
mark unequivocally his reprobation of the tactics by which 
the downfall of his great leader, M. Doumergue, was brought 
about. 

No doubt the task of Government has to be carried on. 
That probably is M. Flandin’s rejoinder to his friendly critics. 
Possibly also, he felt that M. Doumergue had waited until 
too late for the steps which, unquestionably, his fellow- 
countrymen were expecting him to take, after the convulsions 
of February 6. But that is another story. 

The point now is: Will, and can, M. Flandin do better ? 
He starts with many trump cards in his hand. He possesses 
ability, adroitness, and the confidence and goodwill of his 
class. ‘They are powerful in finance and industry, and may 
help him in grappling successfully with the economic, and cost- 
of-living problems, which are acute in France. He is said to 
be a good friend. The youth of France likes him. He has a 
cool head, robust health, industry, firmness, and courage, all 
of which are very necessary, at this juncture. He has a good 
grasp of business and also of international affairs, not only 
because he is a lawyer of merit, but also because at various 
times since 1920 he has done valuable work at the Ministries of 
Commerce, Air, Finance and Public Works, as well as at 
Geneva and other foreign centres. Il est trés intelligent is a 
remark one hears on all sides, in France, where intelligence 
counts a lot with the rank and file. 

Moreover M. Flandin’s longest suit is the state of French 
public opinion, which is clamouring for less talk and less party 
feuds in the French Parliament, and for more national team 
work. M. Flandin has not been slow to take advantage of it. 
In his ministerial declaration he said he would give politics a 
holiday, and concentrate on the economic situation. He has 
been as good as his word. He has already, with alacrity and 
vigour, pushed the 1935 budget, and corn and wine laws, 
and a number of other measures, through both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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But the medal has its reverse, as is often the case with the 
“darlings of the gods.”” By temperament and upbringing, 
M. Flandin is meant to be the leader of a strong and almost 
autocratic majority. And now by the curious workings of 
destiny his parliamentary life is, and must remain, at the 
mercy of the Radicals. They are a vital element of his 
majority ; and they are democrats, if not demagogues. There 
is the typical story of one of them who, when he ordered a 
bust of the Republic for the council room of his town hall, told 
the sculptor that the symbolic lady must be made to look 
‘towards the left”! 

Any strong action on M. Flandin’s part will be resented 
by them, as was M. Doumergue’s effort. At the same time, 
any sign of weakness will expose him to a flank attack by his 
supporters in his own party. Meanwhile his old enemies the 
Socialists, whom he has severely beaten on two occasions, will 
ever be on the alert to join hands with the malcontents, and 
bring him down. No easy situation, as will be realised, for 
any parliamentarian, however consummate. 

There can be no question however that France needs above 
all the restoration of authority and discipline. M. Flandin 
must strike while the iron is hot. He has given his country- 
men during the last two months cheaper bread and wine and a 
more or less balanced budget. He has even given the children 
of the unemployed a Christmas tree. But this can only be the 
Panem et circenses of his programme. The moral forces of 
France have yet to be revived. The sooner the better. 
M. Flandin might do worse than remember the genuine wisdom 
of the African saying : ‘““ What makes the sick man howl would 
make the dead man happy.” 

M. Flandin’s adroitness has already been referred to. He 
will need it. But there must come a time, soon, when mere 
finessing will not help. Can M. Flandin avoid feeling, when 
that hour strikes, that uneasy lie the shoulders on which has 
fallen the mantle of Clemenceau, Poincaré and Doumergue ? 
The crucial test will then be at hand. It will reveal 
the new Premier’s real stature—the only one that counts. 
Until then, let good luck once more give him his fair 
chance. 
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M. Prerre LAVAL. 


Tue new French Foreign Secretary is 51. He was born in 
Auvergne, at the small and picturesque town of Chateldon. 
The Black Prince raided it during the Hundred Years War, 
and an amusing inscription can still be read in the chapel of 
the old castle at Chateldon :— 


Ici les Anglais furent si bien regus 
Qwils ne sont jamais revenus. 


English soldiery was by no means the only one to overrun 
Auvergne, and to be tempted by that beautiful French 
province, with its stately mountains and its extinct craters. 
The Moors also were amongst the early invaders. Later, they 
came again, and this time as Charles V’s stalwarts, the hand- 
some Moorish guard of gazelle-eyed fame. But legend has it 
that, on this occasion, the havoc they worked was chiefly in 
the hearts of the “ belles ” of Auvergne. 

One may wonder if that is the explanation of the difference 
in appearance between M. Laval and most of his fellow- 
countrymen. Physically, he has nothing in common with the 
fair, phlegmatic Northerner, or the apple-cheeked, exuberant 
Southerner. Swarthy, hook-nosed, thick-lipped, velvet-eyed, 
heavy-faced, he bears the stamp of the East rather than of the 
West. A tousled mop of jet black hair, with a rebellious lock 
over his right eyelid, a short, black ungroomed moustache, and 
a strong, wilful furrow between heavily marked eyebrows add 
to the weirdness of this darkly-dressed son of Auvergne—a 
sombre theme awaiting, as it seems, with M. Laval’s legendary 
white silk tie, the genius of the brush of some modern Rem- 
brandt for its fitting treatment... . 

The personal charm of M. Laval is great. He has the 
attractive magnetism of the self-made man. The son of a 
modest inn-keeper, omnibus proprietor, and butcher, he helped 
his father with his rounds and with the horses, while he was 
yet in his teens. His love of animals probably goes back to 
those far-off days. Even then his thirst for knowledge was 
intense. As the coach and horses jogged along, he pored over 
his books. His father looked upon him as a ne’er-do-well. 
Self-opinionated, he said nothing and plodded on. A sagacious 
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mother and the kindly local priest sided with him. They had 
watched the child and knew better. So to Paris he went. 

From that time onwards, doggedly he has fought his way 
up to fame. He was at first an under-teacher in various 
schools in France. He then qualified as a member of the 
Paris Bar. By his successful defence of Manés, the anarchist, 
he leaped into prominence, and became the standing counsel 
of a number of French trade unions. He married early, at 25, 
in his native Chateldon. It was a love match—and it has 
been a happy union ever since. By that time, he was a 
convinced Socialist. His election in 1914 to the Chamber of 
Deputies, for Aubervilliers, one of the red suburbs of Paris, 
gave him further opportunities. He caught the eye and the 
fancy of the great men of the hour : Doumergue, Clemenceau, 
Briand. They were generous in their encouragement. But 
the people of Auvergne are well-balanced. They do not allow 
the wine of success to go to their head. Found unfit for active 
service when war broke out, Pierre Laval was content with a 
minor part. He helped to remedy the shortage of guns and 
ammunition at the front. His gifts as a tactician allowed 
him, during the dangerous situation in 1917, to put in his best 
spade work in favour of Clemenceau. His Socialist allies 
refused however to take his advice and to serve under the 
Tiger. They and M. Laval suffered defeat, in consequence, at 
the polls in 1920. This was the first rift in the lute between 
them and him. After the Congress of Tours in December, 
1920, which split the Socialists, he decided to leave the party 
for good. He has since been an Independent. As such, he 
was given the portfolio of Public Works in 1924. He became 
a Senator in 1928. He was Minister of Labour in 1929, and 
Premier in 1931—at the age of 48. 

The reasons of this meteoric career are not far to seek. 
M. Laval has in him nearly all the elements which make for 
success in politics : suppleness, an obliging disposition, an iron 
will, parliamentary flair, a measure of opportunism, common 
sense and a sense of authority, directness, great self-reliance, 
sufficient private means. Also, in a country where it is 
difficult to reconcile the advantages of birth and wealth with 
the notion of public service, M. Laval represents the peasant 
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and artisan type, to whom Republican France owes its exist- 
ence. Their favour goes more readily to the man who has 
sprung up from their midst, and who has pulled himself up the 
ladder of renown by his sheer merit. 

M. Laval’s work at the Quai d’Orsay will be worth watch- 
ing. He isa realist. He never gets lost, like his predecessor 
Briand, in a world of dreams and chimeras. His handling 
of the Saar problem, of the Marseilles murder, and now 
this great accomplishment of the Franco-Italian agreement, 
are evidence of that. He is painstaking in his desire 
to hear both sides. A good listener and a believer in 
the value of conversation, he likes to collect the pros 
and cons of the problem he has to solve, before he 
makes up his mind. He is then as hard in his purpose 
as his native granite. No solution is rejected because it 
is new, or because it may be frowned upon by others. As 
I understand him, the question he will ask himself in his duties, 
will be: “Is this in the interest of my country, first ; of 
civilisation, next ?”’ It is worth observing that this has been 
the traditional foreign policy of France, since Richelieu, with 
the exception of the revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. It 
has also been our policy. The cordial telegram which M. 
Laval sent to Sir John Simon on entering his difficult post is 
significant. It is clear that he has every wish to reserve to 
Anglo-French co-operation in the world a welcome very 
different from that which Chateldon had in store for the Black 
Prince. But it is essential to remember he is a realist. 
Innovations which, he may be led to conclude, are justified 
will hold no terrors for him. His refusal of the Premiership 
in November indicates his intention to strike root, like 
Deleassé and Briand, at the Quai d’Orsay, and to make 
Foreign Affairs his lifework, if he can. He is the man to do 
it; and, therefore, the man to be reckoned with. 


RoGerR VERDUN. 


VOL. CIV. 4 


CANADA AND NEW DEALING 


CanapDA regards the Roosevelt experiment with mixed 
feelings. The government in power, which is Conservative, 
had maintained, until recently, an orthodox industrial and 
financial policy; it had refused to embark on monetary 
experiments, and it had not committed itself to industrial 
regulation. But the Prime Minister, the Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
has recently much changed his direction. On the other 
hand, the Hon. H. H. Stevens, who was Minister of Trade 
and Commerce until his recent spectacular quarrel with 
Mr. Bennett, has been even more favourable to Mr. Roosevelt. 
It was at Mr. Stevens’ instigation that the Royal Commission 
on price spreads and “‘ business ethics ’’ was set up. Though 
he has been attacking certain financial groups in the country, 
and has been demanding a policy of fair trade practice in 
industry, and a fair wage for farmers and urban workers, 
Mr. Stevens still refuses to use the word “‘ code,” and disclaims 
any desire to imitate Roosevelt. Some of the provincial 
premiers, however, have moved ahead of him: Alberta, 
British Columbia and Ontario promise to introduce provincial 
“codes ’’ for industry and Ontario has called a conference 
of the other Canadian provinces to discuss inter-provincial 
regulations. 

In reflecting upon these developments one must remember 
that Canada is always dependent on the economic policies 
of American governments. The Smoot-Hawley tariff in the 
United States introduced a wave of protectionist feeling in 
Canada which culminated in the high tariffs of the Bennett 
administration, and resulted, indirectly, in the Ottawa Confer- 
ence and the Empire Trade Agreements. The recovery 
policies of the Roosevelt government likewise affect us. 
Since the United States went off the gold standard our debt 
situation has been eased, for many of our State and Corpora- 
tion bonds are payable in New York in American funds, and 
the drop in the value of the American dollar has helped us 
to pay them. Thus the debt burden on Canadian taxpayer 
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has been lowered slightly. The increase in the price of gold 
and silver which the Washington administration has fostered 
has resulted in a mining boom in Canada. The pulp and 
paper code in the United States, in which Canadian paper 
manufacturers are co-operating, has helped bring our pulp 
and paper industry out of the morass into which over expan- 
sion led it in 1929. Conversely, one notices the increasing 
activity of the Canadian branch plants of American concerns, 
which now use their Canadian plants to fulfil, more cheaply, 
export orders. 

The Roosevelt experiment, however, has raised its prin- 
cipal ferment among the farmers of Canada. They have 
suffered most from the depression, and they have been 
demanding regulation of marketing. This they now obtain 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, passed by Parliament 
last session. Differing somewhat from the marketing schemes 
introduced by Major Elliot in Great Britain, this Act never- 
theless follows much the same principles. Both export and 
import boards, in the marketing of foodstuffs, are being set 
up. In practice most of these develop out of co-operative 
organisations that already exist among the farmers. 

In the United States the plan for a national rehabilitation 
of agriculture on the basis of a protected home market means 
that most Canadian foodstuffs will continue to be excluded 
from the United States. This strikes a blow at those who 
advocate freer trade between the two countries, and tends 
to turn the Canadian farmer towards seeking more from the 
British market. 

As branches of American labour organizations exist in 
Canada one might expect that the labour troubles and 
strikes in the American cities might extend across the border. 
That wage-cutting and sweat-shops exist in Canada has been 
demonstrated. Yet, on the whole, Canada is more advanced 
in labour legislation than the United States. The Americans, 
ina sense, are only beginning, in the Roosevelt experiment, 
to give labour unions the chance to organise that they have 
had for many years in Canada. Trade unions in this 
Dominion, nevertheless, are far from strong, for there is 
tivalry between a small group of militant, independent 
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Canadian unions and the branches of the more conservative 
so-called international unions, with headquarters in the 
United States. There have been fewer strikes in Canada 
and they have been taken with much better grace by the 
employers and public at large. 

Canadian public opinion is definitely alive to the needs 
that called forth the Roosevelt experiment, but it is much 
less sure of the value of some of Mr. Roosevelt’s actions, 
While we escaped from the banking catastrophe that swept 
the United States, the industrial turmoil of a prolonged 
depression has not passed us by so readily. Hence the 
widespread demand for some type of industrial regulation, 
The Liberals, who are expected to win the Dominion elections 
next year, place greater emphasis on freer international trade 
than do the Conservatives, but elements in both parties are 
committed to increased regulation, at least, of wages and 
hours of labour. Monetary experiments are not regarded 
with much favour by either party. The new third party, 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, however, has 
adopted a frankly socialist policy, and wishes national 
ownership of banking. 


D. W. BucHANAN. 
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A GLIMPSE OF JAPAN 


JapaAN has, on the map, somewhat the appearance of a 
boomerang cast from the Continent of Asia into the Pacific 
Ocean. At the south-western extremity is the island of 
Kiushiu. This island has a much-indented coast, and many 
excellent harbours, of which the most thriving is the port of 
Nagasaki. This port faces south-west across the East China 
Sea, and is the first port of call for steamers bound from 
Shanghai to Japan. In the middle of the hot season, when 
Shanghai was sweltering in the moist tropical heat, I made the 
voyage in a ship of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha from that port 
to Nagasaki. Hardly could two seaports afford a greater 
contrast than that from which I sailed and that at which I 
disembarked. The giant emporium of Shanghai has sprung 
up on the ground which is formed by the alluvial deposits 
of the great river Yangtse, the scourings through centuries 
of the rich country through which that river takes its course. 
Where now stand the palatial residences and the business 
houses or ‘‘ hangs” of the commercial community on a foun- 
dation of piles driven deep by pile-driving engines, only a few 
decades ago was marshland covered with reeds, and inter- 
sected by myriads of creeks of tidal water, whose banks at low 
tide were slimy ooze. The vast volume of water which flows 
relentlessly seaward is tinged with the colour of the soil of the 
central rice-growing plain of China to a brownish yellow, for 
the Yangtse deserves the title of yellow even more than the 
Tiber. Far out to sea the water retains this turbid hue, and 
viewed from shipboard, the approaches to Shanghai are 
singularly devoid of all natural charm. 

With what a keen sense of pleasure, then, after the sea 
passage of 470 miles, does one see, as the ship casts anchor 
at the port of Nagasaki, the deep amethyst water shading off 
into a brilliant emerald near the shore, and with what delight 
does one contemplate the hills which encircle the intricately 
Winding harbour, rich in their varied greenery ! 

As I wished to see the real Japan away from the Western 
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influences which centre around a Treaty port, I decided after 
a brief stay at Nagasaki to strike into the interior of the 
island. But as my holiday was short, travelling on foot, 
which is the best way of seeing a country, would have been 
too slow, and I therefore purchased at Nagasaki a bicycle 
of Japanese manufacture and decided to see what I could of 
the island by making my way on it from Nagasaki to Mojj, 
The bicycle differed from the usual Western type to the extent 
that the felloes of the wheels were made of bent bamboo 
instead of metal. It proved sound and strong and served 
my purpose perfectly well, and I was able to dispose of it at 
the end of my journey at a trifling loss. Having arranged 
for my luggage to meet me at Moji, as I proposed to sail from 
that port through the Inland Sea and visit Kobe, Kioto, 
and enchanting Nara before my return to Shanghai, I set out 
with a knapsack only containing the few necessaries for my 
excursion. 

The island of Kiushiu has somewhat the shape of a leaf 
with a very serrated edge. Its greatest length is from north 
to south, from the Strait of Shimonoseki, which separates it 
from the main island of Japan, known as Hondo, to the Van 
Diemen Strait at the extreme south. Between these two 
points the distance is about two hundred miles, while the 
greatest breadth is about one hundred and fifty. My own short 
tour extended obliquely from Nagasaki in a north-easterly 
direction to Moji, and covered a distance of about a hundred 
and fifty miles. 

Making an early start, I had soon left behind me the busy 
thoroughfares and din of the town and having climbed a hill 
I paused to look on the panorama of the town spread below 
me. By the roadside was a humble Japanese abode, simple 
in its neatness, and as I stood looking back on the harbour, 
alive with ships flying the flags of many nations, with small 
boats plying hither and thither, which at this distance seemed 
hardly larger than water beetles, a small Japanese child, with 
chubby red cheeks and sparkling black eyes, emerged from 
it and with grave demeanour saluted me with the appropriate 
greeting ‘“‘O Hayo!” which means literally ‘‘ Honourably 
early,” and corresponds to our “Good morning.” The 
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conversation thus happily initiated by young Japan faded 
away owing to my slight knowledge of the language, but the 
incident brought home to me in a vivid manner the fact that 
I was now in the real Japan. It was well that I was honourably 
early, for as the sun climbed the cloudless blue vault of heaven, 
the heat became intense. Much of the low-lying country into 
which the road following the undulations, dipped from time 
to time was under rice-crops, and the atmosphere in the 
hollows between the hills was not unlike that of a Turkish 
bath. Copses of bamboo relieved the monotony of the tidy, 
well-irrigated rice fields, and afforded welcome cover for 
woodcock, as well as grateful shade for the labourer. The 
road here, as throughout my journey, was tolerably good. 
The country was mountainous, and the summit of the extinct 
volcano, Fugen-dake, near Nagasaki, towered to a height of 
4,865 feet. While on the main island of Japan, the sublime 
cone of the sacred Fujiyama, the Fire-goddess Mountain, an 
extinct, or rather dormant volcano, rises from the sea to a 
height of 12,365 feet, and makes the mountains of Kiushiu 
seem mere dwarfs, the lesser island can at least lay claim to 
the largest crater in the world. Though I experienced no 
earth tremor, the volcanic nature of the country was every- 
where in evidence, not only from the truncated cone-shaped 
mountains, but also from the volcanic rifts in the ground, 
known as solfataras, which emit sulphurous gases. The 
most famous of these are around the Onsen lake, not far from 
Nagasaki. 

After travelling some distance, just as I was beginning to 
feel that a rest in the shade of the bamboos would be pleasant, 
the road took a bend and there opened out a fine view of one 
of the arms of the sea which run deep into the interior like a 
scimitar of burnished steel. Tea-houses in Japan are generally 
situated with an eye to the beauty of the landscape, and here, 
sure enough, at the angle of the road, was a tea-house with 
an open air terrace. Here, seated beneath a canopy of 
bamboo poles from which hung cascades of festooning wistaria, 
one could enjoy a refreshing cup of tea and the charm of the 
landscape at once. The plum blossom in early spring has 
many admirers, and the succeeding season of the cherry 
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blossom is held by many to present Japan at its best, though 
others may have a partiality for the autumnal chrysanthemum 
period. Yet certainly it would be hard to find anything more 
beautiful than the hanging wistaria and the regiments of 
irises raising their purple and yellow heads above their 
clusters of spiky leaves which were adorning this ideal spot 
at the time of my visit. The tea-house itself was also a thing 
of beauty. The building of wooden houses from time im- 
memorial as being the most secure against earthquakes, has 
developed in the Japanese race a natural instinct for car- 
pentry, and the artistic sense of the people finds expression 
in the graceful lines of all their buildings. Though built of 
wood, the humblest home in Japan is as far removed from 
the log cabin of the backwoodsman as is the work of the 
refined Greek sculptor from that which is wrought by the 
hammer and tongs of the Cyclops. The neat thatched roof 
of the tea-house was supported on simple wooden columns at 
each corner, and the four sides of the building were at this 
season of the year open to court whatever breeze might be 
stirring all the day long. 

Soon after leaving this delectable spot, I found myself 
among the hills and the road followed the course of a rushing 
torrent which foamed against the rocks that lay in its course, 
making here and there eddies and small whirlpools and then 
again resting in some dark and silent pool to gain strength 
for a further plunge. I had not travelled far, enjoying the 
pleasant prospect when, on the hill slope above me, I observed 
a house which evidently belonged to a Japanese gentleman 
of taste and opulence. The barren mountain side had been 
converted into a terraced garden of great charm. A small 
stream had been checked in its career to join the larger one 
which I had been following in the valley and dammed up 
so as to form a miniature artificial lake, and where the water 
continued on its interrupted course after passing through the 
lake, a waterfall had been created among rocks of volcanic 
nature, which were of curious shapes, either as the result of 
voleanic action or as the water had worn into them, forming 
basins some deep, some shallow. Above the house and the 
lake was a curtain of well-grown evergreen trees, among which 
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were cryptomerias and cedars, with widespreading branches. 
In the lake were miniature islands which could be reached 
either by stepping stones or by arched bridges of stone, 
describing graceful curves. On the islands were growing 
dwarf trees which are so familiar a feature of Japanese garden- 
ing, and stone lanterns of artistic shape stood on pedestals 
of stone. Arms of the miniature lake disappeared into the 
darkness of the trees beyond, so as to give the effect that the 
small sheet of water formed part of a larger lake concealed 
among the trees. By an ingenious device the miniature lake 
had been made to appear larger than it actually was, for the 
trees and shrubs that grew around it and on the islands had 
been scaled down at the remote end, increasing the perspec- 
tive. I learnt on enquiry that the owner of this typically 
beautiful Japanese garden was of an ancient Daimio family. 
It was strange to reflect that only half a century ago Japan 
was in a purely feudal state, when her great native princes 
were known as Daimios. On this very spot a Daimio had 
reigned supreme with his small army of Samurai. 

Following the stream which had now grown into a river 
and entered a rich and fertile valley, I presently arrived at 
a small town, where, having ascertained that I could find 
accommodation at a tea-house of good standing, I decided to 
stay the night. It is a comfort to know that wherever one 
travels in Japan, one is sure at one’s journey’s end to be able 
to obtain a refreshing hot bath to relax the muscles and 
remove the stains of travel. Having bathed, I was shown 
into a spotlessly clean apartment, the matting on the floor 
being so speckless that one could have eaten food off it. 
Furniture was conspicuous by its absence. The walls of the 
room were screens of paper in wooden frames which slid 
noiselessly in grooves running across the floor and the roof. 
The screens were pleasantly decorated with woodland or 
mountain scenes in which the sacred top of the mountain 
Fuji was generally the central feature. At mealtime a low 
table standing barely a foot high was brought into the room, 
on which the repast was spread. The foreigner must needs 
dispense with a chair, in accordance with the custom of the 
country, and eat his meal with what ease he may, sitting or 
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reclining on the floor. Rice, not wheat, is the staff of life in 
Japan. Fish in various forms predominates among the viands, 
and among the vegetables bamboo shoots enjoy pride of place. 
The serving maids, addressed in conformity with usage as 
“nesan”’ or “elder sister,” flitted about noiselessly from 
apartment to apartment like butterflies. In the glowing heat 
of the summer evening the front screens had been removed, 
so that one enjoyed an unobstructed view over a lake whose 
waters shimmered in the setting sun. As darkness fell, the 
fireflies became visible, hovering over the surface, and parties 
of Japanese were to be seen enjoying the sport of a firefly 
hunt. When caught the fireflies are placed in little silk cages 
and fed on tender blades of millet they survive for several days, 
to the joy of the Japanese children, who supply the cages with 
the tiniest bowls of water. Skimming over the lake, the fire- 
flies shone like lanterns borne by invisible fairies. 

Soon bedtime arrived, and outside the screens, wooden 
shutters known as “ amado,” were set all round the building, 
making everything cosy and secure for the night. When one is 
ready to retire for the night, the “‘ nesan ” appears with a supply 
of padded quilts or futons, which are spread on the matting, 
and a hard cylindrical pillow on which to rest the nape of the 
neck. While the futons are quite conducive to sleep, it 
requires perhaps a fifty miles bicycle ride, or equivalent 
exercise to produce the state of somnolence necessary to cope 
with the Japanese pillow, and, failing such inducement, it is 
best to improvise a softer headrest. Soon all is still save for 
the monotonous tock-tock of the watchman’s rattle as he 
goes his rounds, protecting the sleepers from the two great 
perils of the night—fire and thieves. As the Japanese houses 
are built of wood and paper, alarms of fire are very frequent, 
and quickly bring all the neighbours to the assistance. 

Next morning I again made an early start so as to break 
the back of the day’s journey before the sun gained its full 
strength. A sun helmet was then very necessary and 
strenuous exercise to be avoided, but by arranging one’s ride 
during the cool hours of the days one easily accomplished the 
distance one had set out to do, and so derived the greatest 
enjoyment from the tour. I was on more occasions than one 
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in the course of my travels immensely impressed with the 
innate civility of the Japanese nation. A stranger in a strange 
land, I met with universal politeness which often warmed 
into cordiality on closer acquaintance. The disclosure of 
one’s British nationality always helped to cement a friendship. 
So far, the civilities shown to me had been no more than the 
casual greetings on the road and the respectful deference 
shown by mine host at the tea-house where I spent the night, 
nor had I expected, with my meagre knowledge of the lan- 
guage, to meet any Japanese on a social footing. An agree- 
able experience was, however, in store for me. In romance 
it is usually the cast shoe that opens the door to adventure 
through the medium of the village smithy. In real life, it 
was a puncture that was the “‘ Open Sesame.” The slight 
mishap occurred at a spot where a wooden arch known as a 
“torii’’ stood by the roadside, being the first of an avenue 
of similar arches flanked by various trees, which led up to a 
temple. The temple itself was screened by the trees, but 
four stories of a pagoda were visible in the distance over- 
topping them. As the scene was an attractive one, I was 
lingering over my job, when an officer came by mounted on a 
mettlesome steed. Reining in to avoid a rickshaw-man 
drawing a Japanese lady of fashion, who was turning up the 
avenue to the temple at somewhat reckless speed, after the 
manner of his kind, he brought the quarters of his horse into 
collision with my bicycle and upset it. No harm whatever 
was done, but he courteously dismounted and offered his 
apology. Like many Japanese officers, he had a knowledge 
of English, and-we were soon engaged in conversation, which 
ended in a courteous invitation to accompany him to his 
home, which was not a mile away. This display of friendship 
was, perhaps, prompted by the fact that in the course of our 
talk we had discovered mutual friends among certain dis- 
tinguished Japanese officers whom I had met in China. 

My host had been brought up in the best Samurai tradi- 
tions, and next to his soldierly qualities, what struck one most 
about him was the refined simplicity of his character. This 
was everywhere reflected in his home, in the snow-white 
matting on the floor, in the delicacy of the woodwork, in 
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the restraint of the artistic decoration of the ‘ shoji” or 
screens, in the telling way in which a single objet d’art, a 
beautiful Satsuma vase, was displayed on a graceful and 
slender table, balancing and harmonising with a ‘“‘ kakemono ” 
or wall picture, finely executed on a strip of silk. The subject 
of the latter was a troop of long-maned horses careering free 
over grassy uplands, while on the vase the taming of these 
unbroken steeds gave scope for feats of horsemanship. The 
whole house suggested the aim of its owner to reduce human 
wants to the barest minimum consistent with the highest 
culture. Here was the home of a warrior sprung from a line of 
warriors and inured to a system which has called forth unflinch- 
ing courage, perhaps unequalled even by the tradition of ancient 
Sparta. Yet while the Spartan warrior seems to have sacrificed 
in the pursuit of military prowess much of the refinement which 
adorned his age, the development of warlike instincts under the 
Samurai regime has in no way blunted the finer susceptibilities, 
but seems even to have given them a finer edge. 

I was privileged to be shown the “ tokonoma,” which is 
a feature of a Japanese home affording a key to a certain 
aspect of the Japanese character. The word means a place 
to lay a bed, but neither bedstead nor bedding are to be seen. 
The room is reserved as a guest-chamber in which to lodge 
the Emperor. Japanese loyalty finds its ultimate expression 
here. It is the cherished dream of every loyal Japanese that 
some day the Emperor may extend to him the unspeakable 
honour of seeking a night’s lodging at his humble home. So 
there is the room waiting for the honoured guest. There 
stands a vase which is always kept tenderly filled with the 
choicest flower that the season offers, arranged with that 
subtle skill which is part of the education of every Japanese 
woman. My friend’s wife, a lady not unversed in Western 
usages, accompanied her husband when I was introduced to 
this sanctum, and I had the honour of being presented to her. 
She was gracefully dressed in a kimono of light silk, with an 
‘obi’? in accordance with Japanese fashion. The obi is a 
strip of heavily brocaded silk wrapped twice round the waist 
and tied in a large flat knot at the back. The floral decoration 
in the imperial guest chamber in this instance consisted of a 
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single branch of foliage. ‘The stem had been bent and twisted 
with elaborate care to an artistic shape. Herein was exem- 
plified the Latin adage, ‘Ars est celare artem,” for in the finished 
result there was no suggestion of artificiality. My host and 
his lady bowed ceremoniously their reverence to the Emperor, 
and a drawing in of the breath marked his appreciation of the 
scheme of floral decoration. After I had taken tea of a 
delicious fragrance and some light refreshment, I was sped 
on my journey with warmly repeated ‘“‘ Sayonaras,” the 
Japanese adieu, from the assembled household, including the 
younger generation, who formed an exceedingly pretty picture 
grouped around their parents. 

My road now once more led me into hills of a volcanic 
nature, and after traversing some miles through rocky scenery, 
relieved by occasional clumps of fir trees, I arrived at a 
Japanese spa at some elevation among the mountains. As 
I had time enough in hand to easily reach on the morrow my 
destination at the port of Moji on the Strait of Shimonoseki 
to catch my steamer, I chose this place to stay for the night. 
I was in a region where hot springs bubbled from the ground, 
and community baths were situated near the springs, whence 
flowed a perennial fountain of hot water. Hot baths have 
been already mentioned as an institution of every Japanese 
home, and normally the water is heated by a little charcoal 
stove attached to the outside of the bath. Here, however, 
not only the community baths, but many of the private resi- 
dences and tea-houses were supplied with natural hot water 
from the springs. The water is said to possess health-giving 
properties, and certainly after bathing one experienced a 
feeling of exhilaration. After the hot bath, if one wishes to 
conform with the custom of the country, one dons a kimono 
and takes a quiet saunter in the open air. To be in the 
fashion, one should wear clogs on the feet, which one removes 
on entering indoors again so as not to soil the spotlessly clean 
matting which carpets the floor of the Japanese house. 

As walking on clogs is a matter of some difficulty for the 
tyro, I decided first to enjoy my evening meal, for which I 
had acquired a good appetite, and then to take a stroll nor- 
mally booted. It was dusk, and there was a balmy scent in 
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the air as I set out. At a short distance from my tea-house 
I was attracted by a temple courtyard which was tastefully 
decorated with large gay-coloured paper lanterns hanging from 
trees and wooden arches. Entering the courtyard, I found a 
large company of people assembled to witness an open-air 
dance. The sociable and polite manners of the Japanese lead 
them readily to converse with strangers, and I soon found 
myself in conversation with a Japanese gentleman who had 
a tolerable knowledge of English. From him I was able to 
learn the inner meaning of much that would otherwise have 
remained a riddle to me. The dance on which I had chanced 
was known in the Japanese language as an “ odori,” and the 
dancing would be more correctly described as an elaborate 
scheme of graceful postures. I noticed in a central position 
an enormous lantern some two feet square by four or five feet 
high. The translucent paper of the sides of the lantern was 
covered with characters in Japanese script. My friend in- 
formed me that the lantern was known as a “ toro,” or light 
in a basket. On one side of it was written the name of the 
god to whom the temple was consecrated and on the others 
a short poem composed by one of the youths of the village. 
I learned that there is keen competition for the honour of 
writing the poem selected to be thus exhibited in public. 
The scene was in very picturesque surroundings and the 
effect of the lanterns on the varied foliage of the trees very 
charming, while the animated gestures of the dancers gave a 
delightful impression of the joie de vivre inherent in the 
Japanese race. 

Reluctantly leaving such a scene, I returned to my tea- 
house. In my cosy apartment the paper lantern known as 
an “‘andon’”’ was burning, reminding me of the festive scene 
I had just left. The light of the lantern illuminated the sole 
decoration on the screens which formed the walls, a delightful 
picture of two wild geese flying over a sandy beach, in con- 
templation of which I fell asleep. 

As the spa at which I spent the night was high among 
the hills, I looked forward on the morrow to an easy day’s 
run, as for a considerable part of the way I should be coasting 
down hill. The last lap of the journey to the seaport of Moji 
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was thus accomplished at a higher rate of speed than on either 
of the previous days. The scenes of the country through 
which I was passing were a never-failing source of delight, and 
the pursuits of the Japanese country folk were constantly 
engaging my attention, so that the increased speed of pro- 
gression often inspired regret that one was deprived of the 
opportunity of dwelling more at leisure on so much that was 
beautiful and interesting. Now one was coasting down hill 
through a grove of ancient trees, where the gnarled trunks of 
the pines assumed all kinds of grotesque shapes like wooden 
images at some Buddhist shrine. Now the view opened out 
and the sea appeared glistening in the sun, and on a spit of 
sand were drawn up some fishing boats beyond reach of the 
tide. The women are engaged, some in collecting kelp from 
the shore for the production of iodine, others in carrying 
baskets of fish from the newly-landed boats. The men are 
busy sorting out their nets and laying them out to dry. The 
fishing village is nestling comfortably in a small cove with its 
trim brown wooden cottages with neat thatched roofs. 
Another corner on the road is turned and the scene changes 
with it. Terrace on terrace of paddy fields cover the low- 
lying hills. On the higher levels the drought is being felt, and 
the Japanese husbandmen are employing such clever devices 
to entice the water uphill that one is tempted to exclaim with 
the Greek tragedian, “‘ The rivers flow upwards.” Here is an 
ingenious water wheel which scoops up the water to the higher 
ground and is worked like a treadmill, there are two men 
swinging rhythmically a section of a dried gourd suspended 
from cords, and tossing up the precious fluid which will keep 
the crops strong and healthy. 

At last in the distance the funnels of steamers in the 
harbour of Moji loom up, reminding me that now even oceans 
are no longer estranging, and once again I was approaching 
the modern Japan veneered over with Western civilisation. 
The sage Mencius said, “‘ It is better to see once than to hear 
a hundred times,” and I ended my tour with the pleasurable 
feeling that the glimpses I had obtained of the real Japan 
were an abiding treasure in the storehouse of memory. 

Wiumot P. M. RvussE Lt. 
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THE MAD REPORTER’S SONG 


(With apologies to Lewis Carroll). 


HE thought he saw a sparrow that 
Was shaky on the wing, 

He looked again and saw it was 
A Harbinger of Spring. 

‘*'These denisons of air,” he said, 
‘““Go down like anything !”’ 


He thought he saw a hiker who 
Exuberantly trod, 

He looked again and saw it was 
A young and bronzed Greek god, 

“1 might refer to that,” he said, 
‘Though none will think it odd!” 


He thought he saw a horrid brat 
With such a sulky pout, 

He looked again and found that it 
Had tugged his heartstrings out : 
“The Great B.P. will swallow that,” 

He said, “ without a doubt!” 


He thought he saw an Admiral, 
Expressing signs of huff : 

He looked again and saw that he 
Was breezy, hale and bluff, 

‘“Tll make a par from that,” he said, 
And wrote it on his cuff. 
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He thought he saw some footballers 
Who kicked each other’s necks, 

He looked again and saw that they 
Were of the weaker sex. 

‘“* Fair Eve at play,” he wrote, and then— 
** Diana’s artifex !”’ 


He thought he saw a yapping tyke 
That barked for hours on end, 

He looked again and saw it was 
His dumb four-footed friend. 

“They simply worship dogs,” he said, 
‘“* And those who don’t, pretend.” 


He thought he saw a country squire, 
Whose clothes were made of tweed, 

He looked again, and found that he 
Was of the bull-dog breed. 

**Tll mention that,” he said, “ but who 


Will marvel as they read ?” 


He thought he saw some asterisks, 
Some words and then a blank, 

He looked again and saw the book 
Was staggeringly frank. 

** Tl bet,” he said, “the author has 
A balance at the bank.” 


He thought he saw a silly man, 
Devouring silly news, 

He looked again and saw it was 
A bin for the refuse— 

** Between that thing and me,” he said, 
“There isn’t much to choose.” 


BARBARA BOWER. 
5 


HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


From correspondence received as a result of the article on 
the fruit garden in December, it seems that the title (‘‘ The 
Chamber of Horrors’) was an unmerited one in many cases, 
but in others it most certainly did apply. Modern methods 
are too often considered not worth the trouble and expense 
of applying. If one picks up an old illustrated book on 
apples it will be seen that nearly every variety illustrated 
carries what has been sarcastically termed the “ National 
Mark ”—spots of apple scab. This fungus disease has done 
more than any other in the past to keep English apples in 
the background in competition with the clean-skinned foreign 
fruit. Our grandfathers regarded scab, not as a disease, but 
as an integral part of the fruit. Nowadays we know better. 
To grow perfect fruit of any variety one must learn how to 
recognise and control the particular pests associated with 
the various fruits. This sounds a terrible task, but once 
begun the pests become almost as attractive as their hosts, 
We will take them as simply and broadly as possible in non- 
scientific language. 

First we have insects. The insect, by the way, is always 
the possessor of six legs, and we will divide them into two 
classes, biting and sucking insects. The former eat leaf and 
fruit, while the latter pierce the tissues and suck the vital 
juices. They are legion, but you are unlikely to possess a 
full complement. Among the biters we have many varieties 
of caterpillar, grubs, weevils and such pests as cock chafers 
and rose chafers. Among the suckers, aphids or greenfly in 
variety, red spiders, mites and capsid bugs. Also we have 
insects which do damage by developing within the buds, 
distorting or destroying them, as in the case of Big-Bud mite 
of the black currant, where each bud is crowded with hundreds 
of thousands of microscopic creatures waiting to be carried by 
wind, or insect agency, to adjoining buds. Again, in rasp- 
berries damage by “red grub” is seen in wilted shoots, 
examination showing a small red larva neatly ensconced in each. 
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The fungus disease is a different class of pest altogether. 
Some of these are spread by minute spores overwintering 
in the fallen leaf of the past season. These, when conditions 
of warmth and moisture are right, are explosively expelled 
from their tiny seed cases, and floating in the air, may be 
spread by the wind, by insect agency, or by the splash of a 
rain-drop. These spores only survive for a very short 
period after germination if their surroundings are unsuitable, 
but in the right atmospheric conditions they soon become 
established, and send out a mass of hair-fine rootlets into the 
leaf or skin of fruits such as apple or pear, and the footing 
once gained gives renewed life and a fresh life cycle. 

Further down in the scale of pests we have the virus 
diseases. These are not easily described in non-scientific 
terms. A virus, we can say, is an organism so small that it 
is termed “filter passing.” Some have never even been 
seen. Their presence results in interference with the sap- 
flow of the plant attacked, and to a virus is attributed such 
a disease as “* Reversion ”’ in black currants, where a hitherto 
fruitful bush begins to produce nettle-like leaves and to fail 
to carry fruit on the branches so affected. A second season 
may complete its downfall. Here the transmission of the 
disease may be begun by the Big-Bud mite, and its spread 
once established, be extended by the bees in their pollenising 
work. 

Again, in the strawberry plant, which is now so difficult 
to grow, the gradual decay of well-known strains and varieties 
which used to crop prodigiously is now put down to virus 
disease, as also is ‘‘ Mosaic” or mottled leaf, and stunted 
growth of the raspberry. In both those cases insects are 
largely responsible for the transmission of the disease from 
infected to clean plants. 

Now as to remedies. For the biting insects we have 
several. Our aim is usually to supply a poisonous food, or 
pabulum, as the entomologist likes to call it, by coating the 
leaf or fruit with a chemical poison, such as Arsenate of Lead. 
This is done at a critical time just in advance of their attack, 
and the coating is maintained until the danger point has been 
passed. It is, of course, useless to apply it before the food 
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supply for the insect is there in the shape of the attractive 
early leaf. 

Where, owing to the danger to other crops, such as 
cabbage, the use of an arsenical poison is debarred, contact 
washes, such as derris and pyrethrum, or dusts of these, 
may be applied, but they will need more frequent renewal, 
since their lasting effects are shorter. 

For the control of sucking insects we must proceed 
differently. Leaf poisons such as Arsenate of Lead are not 
absorbed into the tissues and so are not eaten by the insects ; 
so here we use either a contact poison or a smothering wash. 
Nicotine is an intensely poisonous substance, weight for 
weight even more poisonous than cyanide, but it is so volatile 
in hot weather that in a few hours most of it is gone from the 
leaf surface. Another insecticide is a refined type of petroleum 
oil, which is not actually a poison and has only a limited use, 
since it kills certain insects only by clogging up their breathing 
systems. 

Our winter-applied washes aimed at killing the eggs of 
certain insect pests which had been laid in the autumn. 
Only a few varieties of these can be killed in the egg stage, 
since nature has provided most of them with an impenetrable 
covering. Indeed, the normally-applied concentration of 
6 per cent. tar-oil wash does not provide full control of any 
of the pests except aphis and apple sucker, both, however, 
serious enough. 

The virus diseases, being pest-carried, may to some extent 
be controlled provided the infestation is not too severe ; but 
in the majority of cases it is more profitable to plant fresh 
stock, since these diseases occur on fruits which soon crop 
after planting. 

Now for the fungus troubles. Since in most cases external 
infection is the initial line of attack, an external coating with 
an inimical substance can prevent its development. Pre- 
vention in this case, too, is very much easier than cure. 
Such inimical substances are copper and sulphur preparations, 
both being powerful fungicides. By keeping the leaf and 
fruit thinly filmed with either of these in the early growing 
season, infection may be prevented. Incidentally, in this 
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country the spraying of fruit trees with poisonous washes 
need cause you no alarm as to the resultant edibility of the 
fruit. In England such poisons are applied in the early 
growing stages. In America, with recurring broods of savage 
insects such as codlin moth caterpillars, spraying has to be 
extended through the season, and the unfortunate apples 
cleaned by acid bath washing, where with us growth and 
weather provide a natural mode of getting rid of the poisons. 

Roughly, the programme for the three months ending 
with April will begin with a lime-sulphur application to 
peach trees to prevent that detestable peach leaf curl, using 
3} gallons of Lime Sulphur to make up to 100 gallons with 
water. This should be applied thoroughly just before the 
buds begin to burst in February (outdoors). 

In April, scab on apples and pears may be taken in hand, 
and a first spray using 3 gallons of Lime Sulphur, to make 
up to 100 gallons with water, should be applied as soon as 
the bud clusters open to show the separate bloom buds. 
This is known as the “ green bud ”’ stage, and will, of course, 
appear earlier in pears than in apples. By the end of April 
or earlier the “ pink bud ” stage will be arrived at, when the 
colour of the flower can be seen, and then the spray should be 
repeated. Control of caterpillars may be obtained by in- 
cluding in the second spray 2 lbs. of Dry Arsenate of Lead, 
which should be added last to the diluted mixture, keeping 
the whole well stirred. 

For Big Bud in black currants use 8 gallons of Lime 
Sulphur to the 100 of water, about the first week in April, 
or when the leaf showing is about as big as a half-crown. 
Disregard the scorching effect in the later washes of Lime 
Sulphur—it is of no consequence. 

From this brief introduction to pest control the reader 
will realise that it would take several years of the complete 
issue of The National Review to deal fully with the pests, 
their habits, appearance and control measures. It is 
fascinating to watch under the microscope the development 
and hatch of the tiny scarlet red-spider eggs, which may be 
laid so profusely around your plum and apple twigs as to 
give them a rosy blush. It is a joy to watch the hatching 
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saw-fly grub poke his horrid head out of his transparent egg- 
shell, laid deep in the tissues of the developing apple fruitlet, 
It is consoling to the grower when he sees neatly-placed upon 
the head of a tortrix moth caterpillar—that ravager of the 
apple—one or more tiny white dots, which indicate that the 
enemy has been parasitised by his foe, the ichneumon fly. 
Those little white eggs will develop into an antagonist who 
cannot be dislodged, and who will pierce brain and body and 
leave behind only the empty husk of that active green 
caterpillar. 

The history of the life and development of each pest is 
a volume in itself, and so for those who wish to enter the 
struggle for better fruit I suggest that you write to The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, for two booklets which will cost you 1s. 6d. post free, 
They are :— 

Coliected Leaflets on Fungus Pests of Fruit Trees. 
Collected Leaflets on Insect Pests of Fruit Trees. 

If, in addition to these, you purchase at a cost of 5s. a 
copy of the East Malling Research Station (Kent) Spraying 
Calendar, you will not only be supporting a most valuable 
institution, but you will have the arms and ammunition to 
wage such a war on garden pests as will forever bid farewell 
to the “Chamber of Horrors” described in December. 
As an ally, I will elucidate some of the finer points of 
battle manceuvres in my next article in May. 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


EDUCATION 
PROPER AND IMPROPER 


“THat,” said a four-year-old boy, pointing with a fat finger 
to an effigy in a shop window, “ that is Guy Fork ; he was a 
very naughty man, he blew up his house-parlour-maid.” 
Thus is history passed on. 

It is statements such as these that haunt the dreams of 
nursery governesses and make hideous the leisure moments of 
those who teach in Sunday schools. What, they wonder 
painfully, will get into the heads of their pupils, of all the 
things they tell them so laboriously, and having got there, 
having whirled as one more bright object in that kaleidoscope 
which is a child’s brain, what strange, distorted fragment 
may not be laid at their feet to shame them before their 
employers? If we could answer this question education would 
be simple, but how dull, and how bad for the teacher. As 
it is now, the young have methods of their own for humbling 
the most precise of pedagogues and for taking the wind out 
of the most gaseous esthete. 

There was once a young mother who believed in Education, 
and the Arts as the most important part of it, who held 
passionately that environment counted for more than Heredity 
and who “‘ behaved according.” Following the latest educa- 
tional methods, she ordained that time should be allotted 
to her two young sons for “ picture study,” and reproductions 
of masterpieces were duly handed to them to gaze at. The 
study seemed to promise well, deep silence reigned, the 
esthetic side of their natures was evidently longing to be 
cultivated, and the mother thought with triumph of her 
Philistine husband with his “all dam’ nonsense.” Here, 
obviously, was more evidence against the influence of Heredity. 
After a long period of contemplation, the younger boy sighed 
deeply. ‘‘ Are you ready, darling? What did you notice 
about that beautiful picture?” ‘‘ Dot sheep has only got 
one eye,” said the infant in a deep bass voice. And it had. 
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Education is full of these pit-falls, and it is a wise parent 
who leaves most of it to Providence and a full bookshelf. 

In the reign of Queen Victoria a little girl once read 
Tom Jones, sitting in a large waste-paper basket, behind her 
father’s writing table. Why this book, and not a volume of 
Punch, will never be known, but she still remembers the fee] 
of the gilt-tooled volume, the musty smell of the pages, 
and the extremely intimate nature of the wood-cuts, which 
caused her no shock, nor, so far as she is aware, were her 
morals thereby perverted to any extent. (Not, we hasten 
to add, that this particular work is recommended for the 
general education of the young.) The point lies in the fact 
that there was never a little girl who needed to get both 
feet well on to the ground more urgently than this one came 
to do, yet nobody, at that time, would have chosen this way 
of doing it for her. 

There is a lot of luck about learning. For instance, itis 
not given to everyone to possess a father who knows the whole 
of Lear’s Rhymes, Alice in Wonderland, and the works of 
W. 8. Gilbert by heart, which was the fortunate fate of a boy, 
who started life so well equipped for Society, that he has 
practically never missed applying a suitable quotation during 
the whole of his political life. When one thinks that he might 
quite well have been a mining engineer, or a deep-sea diver, 
it points directly to the intervention of Providence. 

On the whole, however, the most important part of any- 
one’s education is the often improper and unrecognised 
variety given by contemporaries. It is they who teach the 
young how to do their hair and tie their ties, how to express 
their deepest feelings in the fewest and least comprehensible 
words, what to eat and drink, and where to go to do it. It 
is they, in fact, who teach them how to live. It is a pity 
that the young should usually have to start this branch of 
their education so late, and to suffer so much in the early 
stages of acquiring it. It seems as though parents, who spend 
their hard-earned cash so willingly in enabling their children 
to make vague allusions to the “Guy Forks” of history, 
could perhaps spend their far more valuable time in collecting 
contemporary lives for them to observe at leisure. It would 
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be less expensive than paying the bills for the wrong kind of 
clothes and entertainments later on, and how much it would 
save their children. It may, perhaps, seem to be overdoing 
it, to fill the house with undergraduates for the benefit of a 
schoolboy, particularly in view of the fact that their enter- 
tainment is far more expensive and infinitely more obtrusive 
than the hiring of a college-full of tutors, but the schoolboy 
will probably be more grateful for his worldly than for his 
scholarly education, and so strange an emotion as gratitude 
in youth is surely worth cultivating. 

The quiet, observant eye of the child dispassionately 
tumed upon the vagaries of its seniors notes more than is 
usually supposed. 

“T don’t think I shall care to be a drunkard or lead a fast 
life if it makes me look like N—”’ (a certain old ex-soldier of 
scrofulous appearance, who haunted the barracks on regi- 
mental occasions). This is a remark that can be applied to 
other and more important things and persons, and the boy 
who dislikes a type of being because he does not care for scent 
may be saving himself future bills in the Rue de la Paix. 

It is, as a matter of fact, hardly possible to begin to know 
the world too young, provided that nobody tries to explain it. 
Children have naturally ruthless minds, which quickly reduce 
things to their essentials ; they are never shocked, and after 
the morals of the nursery, where is the sting of social life ? 

“Did you hit Tommy ?” 

‘Did you see me hit him ?” 

“No, darling.” 

“ Well, then, I didn’t.” 

“The devil tempted me to take those plums. He said: 
‘Do take those plums, John,’ and he did go on so. But when 
I'd eaten them I prayed to God to curse the devil.” 

There is a simple immorality about the child, which will 
preserve him from contamination, even in the fastest house- 
party, and if anyone is going to be shocked, it is a thousand 
to one that it will be the house-party. Except, of course, for 
the merciful fact that children generally keep their morals 
to themselves. 

‘T shall marry Jane, because she is rich and I like ponies, 
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but Mary shall have all my children,” is, after all, the theme 
of many of the novels that we hide so carefully from our 
tender innocents, yet this resolution was uttered by the 
nine-year-old son of a country parson. His education had, 
in fact, outstripped that of his father, an unpractical idealist, 
ponyless in an unromantic world. 

As an illustration of the fact that the most useful form of 
education is that which teaches one how to deal with the 
unpleasantnesses of life, let us take the sad story of the 
foreign governess. This is an almost universal family 
experience, and there is no solution to its mystery. Why, 
with her sweetest smile, the foreign governess should call 
forth the devil in the nicest child? Why, like the sea- 
anemone, she should be so easily offended, so yielding, and so 
impossible to dislodge, the possessor of a sting that (one can 
but acknowledge it) she sadly needs? ‘These are puzzles 
that will never be solved. One can only conclude that the 
interests of a proper education demand her presence, and 
there she is, poisoning the existence of the family with her 
efforts to learn English. The schoolboy brother is usually 
the only person able to deal with her. With an art that is, 
alas, lost to the adult, he contrives to make her long for her 
native land. That which the united efforts of the family 
have failed to do during three months, he, through his superior 
(and improper) education, succeeds in effecting in a matter 
of days. Fraulein departs, and only one who had learnt how 
to handle ferrets could have dislodged her. 

As a contrast, and showing the futility of educational 
arrangements, there is imported, out of kindness, the im- 
poverished relation of a French friend. Convent-bred, shy 
and demure, her exquisite manners are a constant reproach. 
The schoolboy brother takes to brushing his hair, the girls 
manicure their nails, the father keeps several of his favourite 
jokes until she has retired, the mother alters her style of hair- 
dressing. A beatific peace reigns, until a smell of cigarette 
smoke leads the mother to investigation. What is her surprise 
to discover the three girls smoking and making up their faces 
in the demure one’s bedroom, while the schoolboy brother, 
on the bed, searches (for the most part vainly) the meaning of 
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certain words in the French dictionary. The fact that this 
sort of thing is indubitably education, and of a stimulating 
variety, is a fact often overlooked by parents, who are apt 
to discourage the arrangements of Providence in favour of 
their own prejudices. Fortunately Providence almost always 
wins. 

The education given by boys’ schools is not understood 
by any woman. It will, therefore, not be possible to do more 
than give an extract from a small boy’s first letter home. 
“This is a very dull place. I have discovered one thing 
that is that nobody wants you to tell them annything 
they only want to tell you something themselves.” As a 
preparation for social life this statement has its value. It 
may even contain the justification of the public school. But 
when one considers the bores who must no doubt have once 
made this discovery, one despairs over the impermanence 
of thought. 

Can one, in fact, educate people at all? Is there any use 
in education? Is there such a thing as education? The 
answer to these cries of the heart comes in a piping voice 
from the nursery floor. ‘“ An’ you can stay in that corner 
till you know it. I don’t care if you don’t want to know it. 
I don’t care if it is silly nonsense. You are silly nonsense 
yourself.”” 

Morra DESMOND. 
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Ir in all contests with wild creatures the element of chance 
must enter, in salmon-fishing chance is all. Many of our sports 
in this quiet, settled land are sophisticated, and tend to 
become matters more of skill and technical ability and money 
than just that fight with the wild animal on equal terms 
which is the essence of sport. The shooting man who can 
stock his coverts and command the services of a good organiser 
to show his birds needs only a quick eye, a steady arm, and 
practice, to defeat the high pheasant. How many hunting 
people have the chance, even if they have the desire, to put 
their brains and cunning against those of their fox? It is 
enough for most of them to enjoy the delights and dangers 
of riding over a country ; and of that they can make a certainty 
without a fox. The coarse-fisherman who can wait and 
patiently ground-bait his swim can, if the fish are there, 
make sure of filling his sack or his keep-net with roach or 
bream. In deer-stalking, true, a change of wind or a startled 
grouse can spoil the chances of the best shot. But, if the 
worst comes to the worst, deer can be driven and a kill made 
certain when a modern rifle is properly held. Only in salmon- 
fishing (fair fishing, that is) is that uncertainty, that element 
against which the highest skill, the most perfect preparation, 
are or may be unavailing. 

In trout-fishing, where the expert can generally score—I 
mean serious fly-fishing, and not a worm in a flood—there is, 
of course, some element of chance, for there may be, for some 
periods, no rise and no fly. But the trout must eat, sooner or 
later. And a fisherman of skill and knowledge, though the 
vagaries of loch trout may occasionally baffle him, will, in 
the long run, defeat a novice or a duffer on a river. With 
salmon, how often do the greatest prizes fall to those of little 
cunning: how often, on the best waters, with the best 
conditions, do experts flog in vain. 


Hence the attraction of salmon-fishing. It is a gamble, }s 


and, whatever we may say, gambling appeals to most of us: 
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no salmon-fisher has the right to despise those who put their 
half-crowns on the 3.30 race. You may fish for thirty years 
and never catch a thirty-pound salmon, but your son, who 
begins to fish at the age of 15, may catch a forty-pounder in 
his first week’s salmon-fishing. 

Chance means opportunity, of course—to. be on the right 
water at the right time ; as when a former Lord Lovat caught 
146 fish in five days on the Beauly. But who can tell when 
the right time is ? There is a story of a duchess who wanted 
to let her beat of the Tay for the worst fortnight of the season 
and could find no takers at an exiguous rent. So she fished it 
herself, and caught 26 fish in two days. Even this figure looks 
small beside the 54 caught by Mr. Naylor in one day on the 
Grgmersta, but in that case there was more certainty than 
occurs in most salmon-fishing, for the tide-way was crowded 
with fish after a long drought, an artificial dam was made and 
broken, and, with the small, free-rising Hebridean salmon, it 
was as sure as anything connected with salmon can be that a 
big bag would be made. 

In few rivers is an artificial spate possible—in most places 
the fact that the fish are there in great numbers does not by 
any means mean a great catch, by fair fishing. Often nothing 
will stir the serried rows of fish that one sees from Galway 
Bridge, and then (in the old days, at any rate) they were 
matched with leaded hooks. Every fisherman has seen the 
same thing, on a smaller scale, probably, on any salmon 
river, and refrained, let us hope, from the methods of old 
Galway. There are days when fish show continually in every 
pol and nothing will persuade them to take—the best 
fisherman is no better than the worst. When this happens, 
member the only certain rule in salmon-fishing: if your 
ly is not in the water, you will not catch fish. For sometimes, 
atthe end of a long, blank day, when you are tired and hope- 
kgs, one of those heedless, irritating, irresponsible salmon 
may suddenly take your fly. And, if the others have gone home 
and you have endured to the end, you may claim to be a good 
isherman. For perhaps a good fisherman, if by good we mean 
successful, may be described as one whose fly is always in 
the water, and who endures longer than others ; and as this 
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means strength and patience, and keenness, and endurance of 
hardship, it is not a bad definition. Probably Mr. P. 8S. Wilkin- 
son, the inventor of the fly of that name, was such a fisherman, 
In the autumn of 1862 he caught 119 fish in the Tweed in 14 
days—and, on the last day, November 25th, the river was 
frozen over as he drove home. To those who think of salmon- 
fishing as a spring pastime, with a grilse run in the summer, 
and the chance of a few red fish before the season ends in 
October, the Tweed season, of which the only close months 
are December and January, is always a surprise. Surely the 
November fish, or most of them, however fresh from the sea 
—and many of them, one understands, are as red then in 
Tweed as in any other river—must be full of spawn. But 
Tweed is a law to herself—she has Salmon Acts of her own, 
Before 1857 it was lawful to keep kelts, and Mr. Henderson 
(‘‘ My Life as an Angler ’’) often records, in his earlier fishing, 
such entries as ‘‘3 salmon kelts, 37 lbs., 1 clean salmon, 
9 Ibs.” And again: “ Still my sport was fair and the day 
ended with a basket containing 1 Kepper salmon, 19 lbs, 
2 salmon kelts, 22 lbs., 2 grilse kelts, 11? lbs., 1 clean salmon, 
9 lbs., all having been taken with the fly.” In those days 
they even pulled out, to keep and not to bury, dead kelts 
with the gaff: ‘‘ The high price, 6d. a lb., then given for all 
kelts whatever their appearance created a numerous body 
of scavengers, who rose early and prowled along the river 
banks to seize any fish that had died during the night. And 
if they could not find purchasers in the local markets the 
fishmongers had no compunction in sending them to France,” 
If one counted kelts nowadays the element of chance would 
be eliminated from salmon-fishing in a well-stocked river. 
For there, in the spring of the year, anyone could make 
certain of kelts, especially if dead ones counted. 

But it is not that sort of chance that appeals to the true 
fisherman, nor should he be subjected to the chances which 
come from rotten tackle : in a game where nothing is certain 
about your adversary it is vital on your side that nothing 
must be left to that sort of chance—if you can be sure df 
nothing else you must be sure of your tackle, and when you 
real chance comes you must be able to take it. 
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Thus there is another definition of the good fisherman : 
he is the man who always sees that his flies, his gut, his line 
are all sound, that his reel runs, and that nothing obstructs 
the rings of his rod. And still, such is the uncertainty of 
salmon-fishing, a novice may fish for ten minutes, without 
skill, without care and preparation, and may catch the 
forty-pounder for which the expert has been praying all his 
life. 

Even in some kinds of trout-fishing, certainly in fishing 
for loch trout, the novice may often do as well as the expert : 
there may be few taking fish, and they nearer the novice’s 
fly. And, just as the forty-pound salmon may go to a duffer, 
so the six-pound trout in a loch may as often take a duffer’s 
fly as that of the greatest artist. Though, of course, skill and 
practice count—the expert has a sharper eye and a quicker 
hand—even an expert is not certain to catch a rising fish, 
while a duffer may hook him. Mr. Lamond, of Loch Lomond 
fame, whose death all fishermen deplore, was an acknow- 
ledged expert. He once kept a record, during a whole season 
on Loch Lomond, of rises and fish caught; and he found 
that the average of those caught was not more than one in 
three of those risen. The most that one can say is that 
over a long period of time the expert’s bag will be much 
bigger than the duffer’s—but the prizes may well have gone 
to the duffer. For some fishermen, whether duffers or 
experts, are luckier than others. A, a moderate fisherman, 
but a lucky one, will have five salmon on a taking day, while 
B, a real expert, will get no more, perhaps not so many. 
Again, even on the Test, the four-pounder which the expert 
has been watching for days may rise confidently just when 
the moderate angler, who is lucky, is near, and when the 
expert is on some other beat where no four-pounders are: 
chance is the real god of fishermen. Even if Hermes, the god 
of cunning, was the patron of the brotherhood of anglers, 
as Mr. Butler tells us in ‘‘ Sport in Classical Times,” the merits 
of “ patience,” of always keeping your hook in the water, 
were well known, even to Ovid, unlikeliest of poets to be so 
apposite on fishing. 

“ Semper tibi pendeat hamus,”’ he says, for in some eddy or 
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other there will be a fish. But his couplet begins “ casyg 
ubique valet.”” Thus he combines the two essentials, luck and 
patience, or rather endurance, with his usual neatness, though 
he applies the lesson to something very different from fishing, 

But success in fishing does not only mean catching fish, 
and fishermen’s chances: the blessings which fall to the 
fisherman’s lot, include much more than a filled creel. Angling 
literature, from Dame Juliana onwards, is full of praise of 
the incidents of fishing: the classical place, of course, is the 
famous first chapter of the “Compleat Angler.” If in an age 
when the Thames was silver and there were green fields 
between Westminster and the City the joys of the country 
meant so much to citizen anglers, how much more blessed 
are the chances which fishing gives us, whose Thames is 
turbid, oil-bearing, and embanked, who have to travel how 
many weary miles of brick walls and glaring shop-fronts and 
paper-littered suburbs before we reach the real country ? 

But by fishing, by following the river banks, you get 
inside the real country, at leisure and alone, as in no other 
way. In hunting you may stray, for ten minutes or s0, 
within or behind those woods you have known only from the 
road, but your ears are cocked for the sound of a Hallo, or 
someone has a good story to tell. No one nowadays shoots 
alone, except the man who has his own shooting and un- 
limited time, and a home in Scotland or Wales, or the West. 
The townsman, as a rule, only gets the chance of being a 
“gun” in an arranged shoot: modern shooting is a matter 
of organisation, and is thoroughly formalised. Sometimes, in 
this small island, even when fishing you cannot avoid the 
almost perpetual roar of motors, for roads, like rivers, must 
follow the valley, and few roads are now motorless. 

Still, in fishing you are, at any rate, alone, and you have 
time to see and hear and feel some of the delights which were 
Walton’s. And the wild creatures accommodate themselves 
to the new conditions in a wonderful way—perhaps more 
easily than elderly humans. It is surprising how many hares 
the Eton Beagles can still find in a country limited and 
encroached upon by the growth of Slough. I know a field 
within fifty yards of the Great North Road where I never 
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fail to put up a snipe, and often three. And, though some of 
the Hampshire roads are now not unlike Piccadilly, there are 
broad stretches of old water-meadows where, at the right 
season, you can hear the snipe drum. Only recently an otter 
was seen fishing a Thames weir pool in broad daylight—and 
the sight of an otter is one of the most delightful of a fisher- 
man’s chances : even if he takes a salmon or two occasionally, 
what matter? He will keep down the eels and chub, and 
(if there are not too many of him) his actions, his lithe, graceful 
movements are sheer joy to watch—if one can watch him 
unobserved. Once that joy was mine—in Ireland, it is true, 
and far from the haunts of men: I watched, for nearly half 
an hour, an otter diving from a fallen sally-tree, disappearing 
under the river and coming back to dive and dive again. 
Though there may have been a big trout finishing his rise 
beyond the next bend, though I ached in every muscle— 
so rigid had I stood to watch—I would rather have missed 
a three-pounder than the sight of my otter at play. Would 
a better fisherman have thrown a stone at him and gone 
on to find the big trout still rising above? Perhaps; but 
he would have lost a real fisherman’s chance. 

Then there are the birds, which others can tell of better 
who know and can find the rare ones—though the ordinary 
fisherman gets pleasure enough from king-fishers, from the 
call of red-shank, sea-pie, plover, and curlew, even from the 
homely rooks against a February sky if he has the luck 
to be by the river for the early salmon. Of common 
birds, too, when you rest in June by the chalk-stream 
waiting for a rise, the swifts, which pass and _ re-pass 
so close if you keep still, always amaze you afresh, 
however common the sight—so full of strength and power are 
those small black atoms. Every good fisherman loves the 
blue streak of the king-fisher, and grudges him not his meal of 
minnows, even of trout-fry. By keeping still you may chance 
to see him feed, dropping from his bough almost like a fish- 
hawk, and returning again to his perch. Once I watched 
him for a long time, and never saw him go back with a fish 
in his beak. Often he flew across the river to make his dip, 
never more than a splash on the surface. He may have 
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pouched all he got, but if the king-fisher, like other small 
birds, sometimes takes flies and does not depend entirely on 
fish, perhaps he is not the enemy that stern trout-preservers 
believe. I dare not plead for the heron, much as I love to see 
him. Though he, like the otter, does good work with the eels, 
there is no doubt that he must be kept to reasonable numbers 
for the sake of your trout and young salmon, but never, | 
pray, to near extermination. But I will say no word for the 
cormorant, bird of ill-omen, ruthless destroyer of fish, ugliest 
of birds—if anything natural can be called ugly ; or for the 
merganser, against which, at any rate, the last reproach 
cannot be uttered. All these (cormorants excepted) and many 
more are fishermen’s chances of joy. And if you chance to 
find, one spring day, a baby oyster-catcher on the shingle of 
the river’s bank, or a young plover in the tussocks, that day 
will be marked with white chalk on the tablets of your 
memory. r 

Again, you need not be an expert to enjoy the flowers 
which are among your fishing chances. The lupins by a 
Norwegian river or by Beauly side, the gorse banks criss- 
crossing the Wexford hills above the Slaney, the walls of 
primrose in a Quantock combe, or by the Welsh Dee, the 
Bog-bean on a Highland loch, the green of young birch in 
Strath-farrer in May, flags in any Hampshire water-meadow, 
may-blossom anywhere, if you hit the right days—the list is 
endless of beautiful things. And the chance of enjoying these, 
and how many more, is one of the chances of every fisherman. 

But though these delights heighten, and deepen, and add 
immeasurably to his happiness, it is the chance to be beside 
running water which makes them all possible ; and that he 
only gets by his right as a fisherman. 

Some love all water, possibly because it recalls to them 
more acutely than others the fish stage through which we all 
passed, ages and ages ago. Apart from those whose passion 
is for the sea and its surges some are lovers of lakes, of the 
mysteries and wonders that may be beneath their depths. 
To the true fisherman running water can give all that the 
sound and movement of the sea gives to sea-lovers, without 
the vastness in which the delicacy of his art has no place— 
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the fish he loves best have their homes, or their breeding 
places, in running water. Lakes can house his fish indeed, but 
they have not the splendour of the salmon river, or the 
crystal glide, the soothing grace of movement of the chalk 
stream. Without running water, whether it brings “‘ the sound 
of many waters ”’ which, as the Apocalypse tells us, is the voice 
of God ; or whether it flows, silent and clear among the water- 
meadows of Hampshire, the work, under God, of man—all 


the happy chances which fall to the fisherman are nothing 
worth. 


MAvRICE HEADLAM. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF PRIVATE JONES 


PRIVATE JONES was to be shot at dawn for cowardice, but 
the injustice of it from his point of view woke a resentment 
in his brain, in the short intervals of the uncontrolled fear 
that shook him as with ague, and he moaned, almost in a 
sing song as he crouched on the floor of the barn. 

The sentry looked, said nothing, but Private Jones’ dog, 
an ill-kept, chance-found mongrel, stole up to him and licked 
his hand. He felt that something beyond his comprehension 
was wrong with his master. 

The Sergeant appeared at the door, a flickering lamp in 
one hand, some bread and a stiff tot of rum in the other, 
He looked silently at Private Jones for a minute, and cast 
& meaning glance at the sentry. He set down the lamp, and 
shook the huddled man not unkindly by the shoulder. 

The dog retired into the shadows to watch. 

“*°*Ere you sent for me, didn’t you,” said the Sergeant. 

Private Jones looked up. 

“ Yus, Sergeant, I don’t want ter die,” and he swayed 
himself to and fro. 

The Sergeant drew up an empty box and sat on it. 

“Tf that’s all ye wanted me for, yer wasting of my time 
and yer own. Men that falls asleep on sentry duty Im 
sorry for, because that’s nature, and nature will have ’er 
way.” 

‘It’s nature to be afeared,” said Private Jones. I ain't 
a really bad man. I never done the ’arm wot you’ve done, 
Sergeant Burglar James. J knows your record.” 

The Sergeant laughed. ‘‘ That don’t trouble me,” he 
said good-naturedly. ‘‘ The Colonel knows it, too. Burglar 
I was; and what ’elped me to rise to the top of my profession 
’elps me to fight Bolshies now.” He looked at his watch 
‘“* Want to send a message ? ” 

“IT never knowed me mother; an’ me gel—she give me 
the chuck—curse ’er, curse ’em all—curse the blasted King 
an’ country !”’ The hysteria shook him afresh. 
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“ Stop it,” the Sergeant cried. “‘ Take a pull on yerself, 
an’ tell me what yer reely want.” 

Jones tried to obey. 

“Tt’s me dawg, Sergeant—Sambo.” There was a rustle 
in the dark corner as the dog heard its name. 

“*K’s a good dawg,” continued Private Jones ingratia- 
tingly, ‘‘ though ’e ain’t much to look at. ’E’s all the pal 
I've got.” 

“Yer want me ter keep ’im,” said the Sergeant, quick at 
the uptake. 

“ That’s right,” said Private Jones. “‘ I couldn’t leave ’im 
all to chance. Will yer, Sergeant? ’E’s as clever as sin, 
an faithful, why, I could tell yer * He broke back 
suddenly to the horror of his doom. 

“ Wot if I am a coward ? It’s me/ It’s meself. For why 
was I sent ’ere to be killed? Do yer believe in Gawd, 
Sergeant ? ” 

The Sergeant looked uncomfortable, but could not lie to 
a dying man. 

‘““No, honest I don’t. I believe when yer dies yer stops ! 
Now you drink the rum I brought, an’ eat yer bread.” And 
he loosed the prisoner’s handcuffs. 

Private Jones seized the mug of rum and tossed it off, 
and held out a trembling hand for the bread. 

“White bread! Gawd! I’m ’ungry.” His fingers were 
carrying it to his mouth when he heard the first awakening 
of birds outside the window ledge. Quickly, and before the 
Sergeant realised his action, he had crumbled the bread, and 
thrown it out towards the dawn. 

“T ain’t got no stummick for grub, an’ it’s waste—let 
them birds ’ave it.” 

The Sergeant was displeased, and said so. 

“You give it to me,” Jones protested. ‘‘ Ain’t even that 
mine ?” 

“Yus,” the Sergeant said, “to put some guts into yer. 
Well, I'll take yer dawg, an’ do me best for ’im, pore brute. 
"Ere, Sambo ! ” 

Sambo crawled out of his retreat, wriggling ingratiatingly. 
He had found the world unkind till his present master annexed 
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him, and then, though he became “ me dawg” to Jones, he 
was too old to quite lose fear. 

Jones put his arm round him, and pointing with his free 
hand to the Sergeant performed the introduction. 

“Good man, Sambo. Good—good! °*Member—good 
man. You go with ’im.” 

He pushed Sambo towards the Sergeant, who patted 
him. 

“ An’ now,” said the Sergeant, and paused—‘ Parson’s 
waiting.” 

**T don’t want Parson, blast ’im,” cried Jones. ‘I don’t 
believe in ’eaven, and I don’t believe in ’ell.” 

Dawn had broken, the birds sang louder, and the feet 
of the firing party rang on the gravel. Private Jones 
shrieked 

“Man, man,” said the Sergeant, one arm round his waist, 
““°Ave ye no pride? Even yer dawg ’ud be ashamed to 
see a man in your state.” 

This was untrue, his owner’s moods did not affect Sambo’s 
opinion of him, but it had the effect of bracing up Private 
Jones. 

** Sambo don’t know I ain’t a ’ero,” he insisted. ‘“‘’Ow 
should ’e know? Sambo wouldn’t call me a coward, ’e 
wouldn’t.” 

“T bet ’e would,” said the Sergeant with conviction, 
“* dogs know lots. Look at’im starin’ at yer. You buck up.” 

“‘T ’ave bucked up,” said Jones. “I’m brave.” He stood 
upright on a piteous attempt at bravery. 

Sambo gazed at his old master adoringly, and at his new 
master questioningly. He was puzzled. There was trouble 
somewhere. Yet this word “ brave” might mean a new 
game to be learned with perhaps a bone at the end of it if 
he was good. Therefore he would try to learn. He had all 
the intelligence of a mongrel of mixed breeds. He loved 
games. 

The tramping grew nearer, and the Sergeant pulled 
string from his pocket, slipped it through the dog’s collar, 
and tied him to the box. 

Jones took out his grubby handkerchief and flung it to 
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Sambo. “ Trust.” Ah, this was a game Sambo understood. 
He held the dirty rag between his paws—none should take it 
from him. 

The tramping stopped. There was a sharp word of 
command. 

Piteously the half senseless Jones tried to come to 
attention. 

* * * * 

Private Jones sat on a cloud in the Place of Atonement, 
that lies between Heaven and earth. He had shrunk con- 
siderably since we last saw him, for though the body he had 
so unwillingly parted with had been of a small size, the soul 
it had encased had been very much smaller. He was dis- 
consolately and discordantly twanging a harp, and behind 
him stood his guardian angel shining in that place of gloom. 

Private Jones groaned. 

“Take that darned thing away, I got no use for ’arps, 
I ain't musical. Why the ’ell should I learn to pl’y.” 

Whenever Private Jones swore, a flash of lightning and a 
peal of thunder, varying in intensity, acted as a reminder that 
such language was not permitted here, and Jones was forced 
against his will to stand to attention and salute as a token of 
submission and repentance. It annoyed him intensely. 

“You are not qualifying for Heaven too fast, Private 
Jones,” said the Angel. 

“No, I ain’t,” agreed Jones, “and if yer asks me, I prefer 
remaining ’ere, near the dear old world I comes from, and 
which yer lets me look at through that there periscope of 
yours.” 

“Telescope,” the Angel corrected. 

“ Hither way, Heaven wasn’t made for the likes of me.” 

“That’s your opinion,” sighed his Guardian, ‘ you’ve 
got to learn. Try again.” 

Private Jones, with a sigh, evoked a few melancholy 
notes. 

“Tt ain’t no use. I’ve no ’eart for ’arps, not even Jew’s 
‘arps. Perhaps if yer want music, you'll oblige yerself. 
Though I expect you ’ad enough and to spare up there, where 
you come from,”’ 
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He added in his best company manner: “ Give us a tune, 
won’t ye, Miss ?” 

The Angel smiled, and taking the harp from Private 
Jones—only too glad to hand it over—she played a few soft 
notes and sang. She sang of the beauty of the world Jones 
had so recently left, praising the Creator for his Creation, 
giving thanks in the name of Man. 

As she sang she looked with a half smile at the obviously 
bored but always polite Jones. 

She caught him trying to suppress a yawn. 

“So you don’t like my song,” she said. 

‘ Well,”’ Jones confessed, ‘‘ to my mind it’s plain balmy, all 
that gush an gratitude—tripe I call it—an’ no tune to it neither. 
Me, I likes a song that gets at yer. Ome, sweet Ome sort 0’ 
thing, not that I ever ’ad no ’Ome, sweet Ome meself, so to 
speak. With me it were first the work’ouse, then the doss- 
’ouse, then a few dead-end jobs, ’cause, ’cause I wasn’t fit for 
any better, an’ then the training camps, an’ then the ’ell in 
France, an’ then ’ere in clink, punishment camp I s’pose 
you'd call it, for a finish.” 

‘“*T know all about it,” the Angel told him. ‘“‘ I’ve been 
with you the whole time.” 

“Lor,” said Private Jones, ‘“‘ Now ’oo’d ’ave thought it. 
Very kind o’ you, I’m sure.” 

The Angel sang again—this time of Cherubs who begged 
to be given the task of tending all humble creatures inhabiting 
the earth along with Man, whose superiors they are in trust 
and simplicity. 

Jones was rather more interested in this song. It had 
possibilities for him. His face brightened. 

“ That’s a bit of alright,” he said, “‘ I wouldn’t mind goin’ 
down with them Cherubs to look after the animals and such. 
I could be ’appy enough waterin’ ’osses and feedin’ pigs—an’ 
me dawg for company.” 

He paused, thinking of this pleasurable existence. 

“I do ’ave ’ankeren for Earth,” he continued wistfully. 
‘““ Not that it done me any too well, but beasts is different. 
*Ere, you promised me another peep through that telescope, 
Miss. It is Miss, ain’t it—or is it missus ? ”’ 
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“Neither,” was the answer. “I’m just an Angel.” 

“ Well,” said Jones, ‘‘ no offence meant, an’ I ’ope none 
taken. I’ve ’eard women called Angels, why shouldn’t 
Angels be called women. Ah, fetch along that telescope, 
do,” he coaxed. “It’s better like than beer, a peep at the 
old world to a man confined up ’ere like me.” 

The Angel shrugged her wings. 

“JT wish you’d look up instead of down, Private Jones. 
But Ill fetch the telescope. It’s getting time you 
understood.”’ 

The Angel disappeared, taking her radiance with her, 
and leaving Private Jones in external and internal gloom. 

‘“‘Understand—understand,” he grunted. “ It’s the same 
silly talk up ’ere as down there. Oh, Lordy, I’m sick of it all. 
‘0o’s this comin’ along?” A figure had appeared out of 
space and revealed itself as only too familiar in the old days. 

“ Ble—blow me if it ain’t the old Sergeant,” cried Jones. 
“Well! well! and good-day, Sergeant.” 

The Sergeant paused. 

“Who the ?” He bit off the next word. Then 
professionally, “‘ Private Percy Jones !” 

“Me right enough. Fancy meetin’ you! Just come 
west, ave ye?” 

“ Honest no, I’ve been detained a bit below.” 

“Wonder you wasn’t detained permanent,” said Jones, 
“seein’ your record in the civil line.” 

“That was before the War,” the Sergeant replied. ‘ But 
they told me I’d done me dooty by King an’ Country when 
need arose, and ’aving died for ’em it wiped out all. It’s a 
passport which they call the Great Sacrifice. I was kept below 
awhile to get dusted up and polished, now me Angel’s gone 
to make her report, and presently [ll be promoted to the top 
storey.” 

“Lummy! Yow got a Angel, too?” Jones asked. 

“Of course—we’ve all got ’°em. Mine saw me die.” 

“T died, too, for me King and Country,” said Jones 
bitterly, adding, ‘“‘ Blast ’°em both.” 

The thunder which followed was deafening, with terrific 
flashes of lightning. 
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“Seemingly it’s stormy round ’ere,’’ observed the 
Sergeant. 

Jones came wearily to attention and saluted space. 

“ T’ve got so in the way of swearin’, Sergeant ; like you— 
that the words keep floppin’ out ’ere—an’ that thunder’s sent 
to remind me I hadn’t oughter—so every bloo—blessed time 
I do, I’ve got ter come ter attention same as you taught me, 
which I ’ate as much as I used to ’ate you. Well, as I said, 
I died for me Country.” 

The Sergeant drew himself up. 

‘** Your manner an’ method o’ dying was a shade different 
from mine, Private Jones. I got the V.C. posthumous.” He 
tapped his breast proudly. 

Jones was not impressed. ‘‘ That sort of game don't 
count up in this so-called next world,” said he. 

“No,” agreed the Sergeant, “‘ this place is mixed enough 
to please even a Socialist. Down on the next floor it were 
the same. All sorts and conditions rammed together regard- 
less—Dooks, Bishops, Piccadilly Pretties, Grocers an’, an’ 
Members o’ Parliament, all rubbin’ shoulders an’ all readin’ 
each other’s minds! I expect ’Eaven will be like that.” 

‘** More so much,” Jones said, “ I’ve seen ’em a flyin’ up 
from ’ere—all mixed muckins of all sorts.” 

‘Speak for yourself,” said the Sergeant, and sat on the 
cloud beside the Private. ‘‘ I was surprised to find you on 
this landing. Fact is, I’m surprised ter find meself in the 
’ereafter which most of us didn’t believe in.” 

“ Betwixt us two, Sergeant,” Jones said, “It’s a fair 
fluke I’m here at all. Perhaps you’ve forgot, but J remember 
that awful day they ’ad me out and stood me agin’ the wall 
and fired a damn——” (here the thunder pealed again). 
‘* Sorry,” said Jones, rising once more to salute, and subsiding 
again on the cloud, ‘‘ They fired a—a volley at me.” 

“IT remember,” said the Sergeant. 

““When I was come to,” Jones continued, “I was in 
what they called the Place of Judgment—‘ Lord,’ I said, 
rubbin’ me eyes in case I was dreamin’; so it’s true, after 
all. Then the judgin’ began, and things looked black.” 

‘“‘ Be bound they did,” the Sergeant agreed heartily. 
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“Yus. All I’d been an’ done wot wasn’t on the straight 
was read out, an’ it was pretty bad. Then the Angel that 
was told off to me says, same as a lawyer, ‘ ain’t there no one 
to say a good word for this pore man ? ” 

“Wot about parents,” asked the Sergeant, “‘ they usually 
sticks to a chap.” 

“Couldn’t identify °em, nor they me. I was a come-by- 
chance, left me at the work’ouse door they did. The few 
pals I ’ad I'd ha’ paid if I ’ad anything not to speak, so I 
says to meself it’s finish. 

“Then a shiny bloke appears o’ the name of Francis 
Assysy, an’ ’e ’ad a word on my be’alf. Never set eyes on 
‘im in me life. But ’e swore that I loved dumb animals, 
an ’e trots out things I’d about forgot what I’d done fer them 
when they was in trouble. ’Ow Id saved a cat from a boy, 
an’ washed a cut or so on a stray dog—well, ’00 wouldn’t— 
an’ ’e says that a man who did such was worth savin’. He 
said I’d loved Sambo, an’ thought of ’im even with the fear 
o death on me—lI ’adn’t much else to think about, ’ad I, 
an’ before I was shot, being ’ungry meself, I threw bread- 
crumbs to the sparrers—I’d forgotten that, an’ ’e said they 
was the same sparrers that the Father counts! Wot for?” 

“My word,” gasped the Sergeant. 

“ An’ then, if yer’ll believe me,” continued Jones, “ there 
was a lot o’ birds singing. Canaries, too. I used to ’ave a 
canary once—an’ Sambo come up an’ licked me ’and.”’ 

“Ah,” the Sergeant interrupted, ‘I meant ter tell yer, 
Sambo was took by a shell within an hour of yer—yer last 
business. But I’d give ’im one good feed before that, out 0’ 
respect for ’is late owner.” 

“For which I thank you, Sergeant,” was the answer. 
“Well, me Angel says, ‘ Sambo’s up there waitin’! Him, an’ 
the sparrers and this Francis, they got me off the worst o’ 
things.” 

“Francis who,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘ He’d be worth 
knowin’—even for me.” 

“T believe they call ’em Saints on earth, but they drops 
titles a good deal up there.” 

“That Francis must ha’ been a bit balmy on earth 
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don’t doubt. ’E give all ’is money to the pore an’ lived like 
a tramp. But ’e liked the birds an’ beasts, an’ I ’ear that 
when a bird-fancier or dog dealer comes up for judgment 
this Francis mostly pushes himself forward ter speak for ’im,” 

“‘ Lucky fer some people,” said the Sergeant. 

“Right,” Private Jones nodded his head vigorously, 
‘* An’ so’ere I am stuck preparin’ fer ’Eaven an (he dropped his 
voice to a whisper), and damn dullI findit. Sorry,” he called, 
rising and saluting, for the whispered word had brought the 
admonitory peal. ‘‘ They're too quick o’ hearin’—nothing 
gets past em,” he confided. ‘‘ But it ain’t gay. I want beer— 
I want sausage an’ mash, an’ all the things men wants, 
I can’t ’ave ’em. I can only watch others ’aven’ ’em.” 

“Where?” asked the Sergeant eagerly, staring about 
space. “ J can’t see nothin’.” 

‘““ Naw—not with the naked eye yer can’t, but me Angel, 
she ’as a telescope I looks at the old world through. Fine 
goings on, I see—Countries all of a upset, but them furren’ 
parts is naught ter me. Blighty’s wot I likes ter watch, an’ 
there’s a bit o’ upside down there—strikes an’ workin’ up fer 
rows—lI tell you I ’ad a shock though.” 

“Fer why ?” 

‘“* As I was spyin’ down that blessed telescope I seed ’em 
dig up some bodies in France an’ cart ’em away.” 

“* Never.” 

‘“* Yus—an’ one of ’em is ter be buried in Westminster 
Abbey. It’s a great honour, me Angel says. 

** Honour, be blowed, I says, that there cove might ’ave 
Socialist Principles like wot I ’ave, an’ take it for a liberty. 
Look at me. A man with a grievance am. They takes me 
agin’ me will, an’ makes me fight Jerry agin’ me will, an’ 
then they shoots me for a coward, likewise agin’ me vill, 
an’ now fer aught I know they might be buryin’ me agin’ me 
will. A damn liberty, I call it, ’ooever the pore cove is. 
(Here the thunder coerced him to rise and salute.) It is 
liberty,” he repeated resentfully. ‘‘ No freedom alive or dead, 
it looks like.” 

The Angel reappeared with the telescope, and the Sergeant 
saluted smartly. 
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‘“‘ Now, Private Jones, look down and try to understand,” 
and she handed Jones the telescope. He cocked his eye 
eagerly as he leaned over the cloud. 

“My Gord !”’ he gasped, “ wot a turn out, Kings, Princes, 
Brass ’ats, blast °em, and that pore body in fine new coffing— 
bunkum I call it, makin’ a mock of a chap.” 

“Tt do seem queer,” the Sergeant agreed. 

Both men looked at the Angel, who explained to them the 
reason of the honouring of that Unknown Warrior as repre- 
sentative of England’s noble dead. ‘“‘ Be proud, men, that you 
are English,” she ended. 

“T am proud,” said the Sergeant. 

“T ain't,” shouted Jones. “I ’ates England, I ’ates all 
these bloomin’ noble dead of yours. I bin one of ’em, an’ 
before I was one of ’em I ain’t ’ad no sort o’ life. Shoved 
inter the world an shot like a dawg out of it, an’ a rotten time 
in between. Wot ’ave I got ter be proud of, wot ’ave I got 
ter say thank you for?” 

“You shall know,” said the Angel, readjusting the tele- 
scope, and then it was as if a mist had cleared. He saw, and 
somehow he vaguely understood. That burial of the chosen 
representative Dust took on a new meaning. 

“Well, I’m blessed,” he cried, “they ain’t play actin’, 
they’re sorry, all those people an’ Princes.” 

‘An’ wouldn’t they laugh if it ’appened to be your body,” 
said the Sergeant, ‘‘ and they found out they’s been honorin’ a 
man they’d shot fer being a coward.” 

“They would not,” Jones replied stoutly, and with a 
new comprehension. ‘‘ That there bloo body don’t count 
of itselfi—it’s what it means. Lots o’ things seem to mean 
different.” He scratched his head in bewilderment. 

“Seems as if the ’ole damn show was worth something— 
as a meanin’ if yer understand,” this time no thunder followed 
the forbidden word. 

The Sergeant looked at him. “It’s queer,” he said, “I 
always thought you was a small an’ measly little beggar, but 
seein’ yer now you ain’t.” 

“T may ’ave growed,” said Jones, “I feels big—I feels 
‘appy——— Why, Angel—Miss—Mam, I could feel like playin’ 
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a tune on that there ’arp an raisin’ me voice to it, less the 
coppers stopped me for obstructing traffic.” 

The Angel passed over the discarded harp. 

‘“‘ Take it along,” she suggested. 

“* Where to ?” asked Jones. 

‘“* Where we are going.” 

Jones looked round at the brightening clouds. 

“Right you are, but it don’t seem too bad ’ere now.” 

From the Earth came up very softly the strains of “ God 
Save the King.” 

Both Soldier Shades sprang to attention—the Private, if 
possible, a shade more smartly than the Sergeant. 

‘“‘Gawd save the King, an’ Gawd save me,” muttered 
Private Jones. “ Blimme if that ain’t me first Prayer,” he 
added shamefacedly. 

As he spoke a burst of triumphal music smote the air. It 
was accompanied by the joyous bark of a dog. 

‘“* That’s Sambo,” shouted Jones, ‘‘ an’ the music’s growin’ 
closer—wot is it ?” 

“It’s what they call joy in Heaven,” said the Angel, but 
Jones scarcely heard her, for a beloved shape came bounding 
towards him, and fawned at his feet. 

‘““Sambo! old feller! You old rascal, you.” 

Sambo held in his mouth the handkerchief entrusted to 
him for his last care on earth. He crouched with it between 
his paws, looking up at his master. The games were going to 
begin again. 

** An’ talk of miracles,”’ cried Private Jones, “‘ if this ain’t 
a biscuit in me ’and! They do understand a chap up ’ere, 
after all. I may ’ave been mistook in ’em.” 

‘“* Paid for,” he told Sambo, picking up his handkerchief 
and throwing the biscuit to the delighted dog. 

Then Sambo rose, ran a few steps, and looked back over 
his shoulder barking. It was his ancient invitation, when his 
master was not sunk in his own miseries, to come and play. 


* Right O, ’'m comin’,” said Private Jones. Then he 
remembered the Angel. 

“* Beg pardon, but you was told off—offerin’ ter take me 
somewheres,” he said politely. 

‘To the same place as Sambo,” the Angel replied. ‘‘ We 
might as well all go together.” SipyL HEELEY. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are :— 


(a) 


(0) 


That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall, 
as compared with the seasonal average, will be a little 
in excess of the normal amount. 

That this expected excess will be due to more rain 
than usual, in about three months’ time, over a large 
area comprising Ireland and the 8.W. half of England, 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


(c) 


(d) 


(9) 


That during February the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will differ little from the normal amount 
except in the West and S.W. districts. 

That in the Western districts the rainfall will be 
deficient during February, so bringing about a slight 
deficiency for that month over the British Isles as a 
whole. 

That at the same time the East and S.E. of England 
will experience a normal rainfall with, perhaps, a 
good deal of dullness and cloud. 

That during March the departures from normal con- 
ditions of rainfall will again be slight, ranging from 
normal over almost all of the British Isles to a slight 
deficiency in the extreme S.W. 

That during April Ireland and most of England wil 
record an excess of rain, the excess increasing towards 
the S.W. and bringing about a moderate excess of 
rain for the British Isles as a whole. 


(h) That at the same time the N.E. of Scotland will have 


(2) 


less rain than usual, the deficiency increasing towards 
the N.E. 

That in the London area and 8.E. of England abnor. 
mally cold spells will recur during February and March, 
so that those months will, on the whole, prove to be 
unusually cold ones. 


Note.—At Kew Observatory the number of days in the 
month recording snow are, according to the adopted normals, 
as follows: November 0.6, December 1.9, January 33, 
February 3.1 (a short month), March 3.4, April 1.0, May 0.1. 
Other things being equal, February and March should there- 
fore be the most likely months of the year for snow to occur 
at the London Observatory. 


DuNBOYNE, 19.i.35. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THAT BALLOT 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—You ask my views on the so-called National Ballot. 
For the following reasons I think it a silly business as regards 
furtherance of peace, and an ingenious one from the point of 
view of Party Politics. 


Everyone abroad, governments and peoples, know per- 
fectly well that His Majesty’s Government and the people of 
the United Kingdom are devoted to a policy of peace. The 
League of Nations Union, and the body to which they have 
handed over the job of launching the ballot, and their devotees 
who have called it a Peace Ballot, must appear to doubt this 
obvious fact; and, if these self-styled “‘ peace ”’ societies 
were taken seriously by foreign opinion, the result would be 
to make that opinion also doubtful of the peaceful intentions 
of this country. Fortunately, there is little reason to fear 
that either the Union or the Ballot will be taken seriously 
by anyone abroad. 


The Ballot was started by a small number of well-meaning 
persons who believed, without any reasonable basis for their 
belief, that it would help the cause of peace. But the driving 
force behind the Ballot is supplied by a larger number of 
individuals who believe, with much reason for this belief, that 
it will injure His Majesty’s Government at the next election 
by suggesting to the electorate that the Government is half- 
hearted in the cause of peace. 


The question regarding the private manufacture of arms 
illustrates well both the silliness and the ingenuity of the 
Ballot. It is evident that the abolition of the private manu- 
facture of arms would result in two things. The creation of 
Government arms factories in all those numerous small 
countries where no arms are at present manufactured ; and 
the consequent powerlessness of the present arms-producing 
States either to prevent or to shorten a war between such 
small countries by cutting off supplies. The small, well- 
meaning group favoured this question because, quite com- 
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prehensibly, they detest the idea that anyone should profit 
by supplying others with lethal weapons ; and they persuaded 
themselves, without any reasonable basis, that the private 
manufacture of arms somehow favoured war. 

To the forceful and ingenious group, the question came ag 
a Godsend. They knew that His Majesty’s Government 
could not agree to the abolition of the private manufacture 
of arms both because it would hinder, rather than advance, 
the cause of peace, and on account of a number of technical 
reasons. Whilst inventing grotesque stories about the arma. 
ments firms egging on Governments to arm and to go to war, 
they can hold His Majesty’s Government up as the insidious 
enemy of peace. 


Yours, etc., 


F. O. Luyprey. 
The Weir House, 


Alresford, Hants. 
January 14, 1935. 


CONSERVATIVE CHANCES 
AND THE “NATIONAL” BALLOT 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review 


Str,—At this period of the year, when those who are 
members of a Conservative association are being asked for 
their humble annual subscription, one meets increasing doubt 
as to what support will be asked of them at the next Election. 
“Will there” they ask “ be a Conservative Party or only a 
National Party, and if the latter, who will be its leader and 
will its policy be a Conservative one ?”’ 

True Conservatives will always support a party which is 
‘“‘ National ”’ in its policy ; one which puts the welfare of the 
nation—the good of the Empire—first. If this is to be the 
policy of a “ National” Party why drop the name “ Con- 
servative ’ which all understand ? 
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How can the ordinary, poorly educated voter—and they 
are in a majority—be expected to detach a “‘ National” party 
fom among the welter of “ National-this’’ and ‘‘ National- 
that” ? 

Judging by recent personal experience some recipients 
of the so-called ‘“‘ National Ballot” paper thought, that 
because the “‘ Ballot ’’ was headed ‘‘ A National Declaration ”’ 
a National plebiscite was being conducted by the National 
Government. The better-informed realised it was being 
conducted by a self-styled National Declaration Committee 
whose policy was decidedly not “‘ National ”’ in its true sense ; 
but even they did not, and do not, know of whom this Com- 
nittee consists or by what authority it styles itself “‘ National” 

The word “ Conservative,” although it may signify an 
aversion to change, is understood by every voter to stand for 
King, Country and Empire ; but “ National” in name does 
not necessarily signify National in character. 


Yours, etc., 
LocaL CONSERVATIVE CHAIRMAN. 


January 8, 1935. 


As, in the writer’s experience, this so-called ‘“‘ National 
Ballot’ paper is not left at the houses of people likely to 
answer “‘ No” to the questions, many of our readers may 
not have seen it. We therefore reprint it here.—Ep., N.R. 


1. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of 
Nations ? 

2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction in armaments by 
international agreement ? 

3. Are you in favour of an all-round abolition of national military 
and naval aircraft by international agreement ? 


4. Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private 
profit be prohibited by international agreement ? 


5. Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another 
the other nations should combine to compel it to stop by 


(a2) Economic and non-military measures ? 
(6) If necessary, military measures ? 
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INDIA SAYS “NO” 


To THE EprTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—-Sir Samuel Hoare excelled himself in his game of 
bluff, when he asked through the privileged medium of the 
B.B.C. :-— 


“That Parliament . . . will expedite the passage of the Bill and 
keep its hands as free as possible to grapple with the question of 
work, wages, housing and taxation, that affect so closely every 
British citizen ?”’ 


The Indian Reform Bill is the most momentous measure 
which Parliament has considered in our lifetime, since it 
affects not only the welfare of one-fifth of the human race and 
seven-eighths of all His Majesty’s subjects overseas, but must 
inevitably have the most far-reaching effects upon the liveli- 
hood of a great mass of our population dependent upon 
British Indian trade. Even if the Reforms were welcomed in 
both countries the ramifications are so immense that Parlia. 
ment would be lacking in duty if the proposals were not 
exhaustively debated. 

In Great Britain there is no enthusiasm for this policy, it 
is opposed by the official Socialist opposition and by a strong 
section of Conservatives, who appear to have the support ofa 
considerable majority of active workers in the constituencies, 
The resolution condemning this policy at the popular Party 
Conference at Bristol was only defeated by 23 votes, and had 
the platform been excluded the resolution would have been 
carried. 

The decision of the National Government to force this 
division in the ranks of the party which keeps the Government 
in office risks defeat at the polls, for the whole basis of Con- 
servative co-operation was that the Government was “ ten- 
porary’ and “emergency ” for a single purpose and it isa 
breach of faith to use the majority to pass this vital legislation. 
Conservatives waived their indisputable right to form a 
government ; they sacrificed power to prevent a crisis in 
Britain not to start a greater crisis in India. These are 
sufficient reasons why the Government should give ample 
time for discussing so revolutionary a change. 

When Sir Samuel asks us to disarm in the fight in order 
that Parliament may “ keep its hands free to grapple with the 
question of work, wages and taxation,” it becomes clear, as we 
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always feared, that British interests have hardly been con- 
sidered in this political stampede. There is no market in the 
yorld which so largely affects “‘ work, wages and taxation ”’ as 
that of India. 


India was by far the greatest market for British exports. 
She was buying an average of £66,500,000 of our goods per 
amum in the years 1913-1914, and over £100,000,000 during 
1920-24. In the last three years since we have again been 
sirrmg Indians from their “ pathetic contentment” the 
average Sale of our goods was only £35,000,000 per annum. 
This accounts for the grave unemployment in Lancashire and 
the depressing condition of her industries. To win back the 
trade of India would give far greater “ work, wages” and 
relief of taxation than any measures which the Government 
may introduce. Yet Sir Samuel is prepared, apparently 
without debate, to hand over the governance of India to those 
who openly declared their intention to promote Purna Swaraj 
and the complete elimination of British trade. 


What of India? The whole case for reform was that we 
should satisfy “‘ the aspirations of the Indian people,” whom 
we had “‘ educated ” to our political ideals. But a remarkable 
eection has just taken place in India where Congress, the one 
great organised political force, made “‘ opposition to the White 
Paper the fundamental basis of their policy.”” On this issue 
Congress swept the board in nearly every Hindu seat by 
immense majorities, and ten Moslem members also were 
eected in support of Congress. Thus India, through the 
democratic machinery which we had granted her has repu- 
diated the policy of our National Government. This does not 
end the story, for the Select Committee late in the day began 
to realise that they were promoting a policy which Congress 
would not accept, and accordingly relied with reiterated 
emphasis on what it described as the “Central body of 
opinion.” 

The Liberals, upon whom the Secretary of State has 
leaned, have declared that they prefer the “status quo” to 
the Reforms. Moreover, Congress and the orthodox Hindus 
state that they prefer the ‘“‘ status quo.” It must be evident 
to anyone who has contact with them, that a large majority 
of the Princes representing the native States (one-third of 
India) fear and detest the Reforms. 

When, therefore, Sir Samuel Hoare invites us to regard 
this fight as lost, we must reply by asking him whether, with 
the evidence now before us he seriously intends to proceed 
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with this Bill in opposition to the will of the Indian people 
All along he has deceived himself into believing that his 
reforms would be acceptable and bring peace to India, but 
India has refused the boon and thrown it back with contempt, 
We submit that to force upon India as fulfilment of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford policy, reforms which the Montagu. 
Chelmsford electorate has rejected through the Montagu. 
Chelmsford constitutional machinery defies the principle of 
self-Government which some seek to impose. It is a violation 
of the whole spirit which hitherto has ruled the constitutional 
progress of our Empire, in that it imposes democratic institu. 
tions upon the governed which their elected representatives 
have rejected. 

No true Conservative can be partner to such a betrayal of 
his creed, but the crisis is here and it is time that the millions 
of our countrymen who intend to preserve our Empire, 
declared their opposition. 


We invite them to do so. 
Yours, ete., 


Henry PaGe Crort, 
January 12, 1935. 


AN AMERICAN VISITS GERMANY 


To THE EpirTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—Will you permit a constant reader to suggest that 
the article entitled “An American Visits Germany ” is not 
worthy of The National Review? The author is, indeed, 
citizen of the U.S.A. But he has, I believe, spent his life i 
Egypt, and is scarcely representative of the country of his 
origin. He admits that he did not know the names;of six 0 
the leading industrialists in Germany and had recourse to! 
Who’s Who. What should we say of a man who wrote 0 
English politics and had to look in Who’s Who to identify, 
let us say, the late Lord Melchett, Sir Andrew Duncat, 
Sir Felix Pole, Sir H. Cunliffe Owen, Lord Nuffield and Sir 2 
MacGowan ? 


He relies on various sources for his claim that the preset! 
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political leaders are puppets—all, that is, except Schacht. He 
instantly recognises that uniformed men are not gentlemen— 
“not a line of gentle birth discernible amongst them ’—in 
the tea-room of a hotel in Hamburg. Since when have the 
middle and upper classes in Germany been so readily dis- 
tinguished ? Will he apply the same simple tests to our own 
front-benchers on both sides, and if so with what results ? 

The Germans “ worked the printing press night and day.” 
What is President Roosevelt doing ? When he repudiated 
gold clauses in contracts what was the effect on Germans who 
trusted in American probity ? 

The rest of the article is, in substance, prophecy in the form 
of dogmatic statements written in the middle of September 
last—as the writer himself states. Has nothing happened 
since that The National Review should print views so super- 
ficial and inexpert, and so stale ? 


Yours faithfully, 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
Wynches, 
Much Hadham, 
Hertfordshire. 
January 19, 1935. 


[The article criticised was accurately described by its title An American 
Visits Germany—that is to say, it gave an account of what a well- 
informed tourist might see. We should very much like to hear what 
Judge Crabités thought of our front-benchers.—Ep., N.R.] 


“BASED ON PURE REASON ” 


T'o the Editor of Tot NationaL REVIEW 


Str,—We who oppose the Joint Select Committee’s pro- 
posals ought not, in the slightest degree, to resort to the 
evasions, subterfuges or distorted reasons that are used by 
the supporters of the White Paper. 

It seems to me that ‘‘ Conservative,” whose letter you 
printed in January, has arrived at wrong conclusions as 
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regards Mr. Baldwin, but maybe correct conclusions as 
regards other Conservative members of the Cabinet. It was 
when the Socialists were in office, and before a National 
Government was even thought of, that Mr. Baldwin, to the 
consternation of his party, ranged himself on the side of the 
Socialist Prime Minister as regards surrender of India. 

So that in Mr. Baldwin’s case our now National Labour 
Prime Minister had no need to bargain. 


Yours, etc., 


Coltishall, P. H. Coos, 
Norwich. Admiral. 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Smr,—The letter of ‘“‘ Conservative’? in your January 
issue is probably right in attributing Mr. Baldwin’s obstinate 
adherence to the White Paper policy to some secret pledge 
to the Prime Minister and his Socialist associates in the 
Government—but it seems to me not to go back far enough. 
If I recollect aright, Mr. Baldwin (while on holiday on the 
Continent during the life of the last Socialist Government) 
without consulting his colleagues or taking any steps to 
ascertain the views of his party, pledged himself by letter to 
the Prime Minister to back his scheme, and he apparently 
is more loyal to that pledge and to his friend Lord Halifax 
than to his Party, the Country and the unfortunate millions 
of India who are to be handed over to their oppressors. 


Yours faithfully, 


G. E. M. SKvuEs. 
34, Essex Street, 


Strand, London, W.C.2. 
January 3rd, 1935. 


DEATH ON THE ROADS 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Srz,—Is it a slip of the pen or a misunderstanding of the 
term he uses which has led Mr. Oppenshaw to speak of 


f the 
vk of 
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puilding roads with a proper camber? A cambered road 
means a road with a convex surface, the most pernicious 
surface a motor road can have, especially on a curve where 
a super-elevated outer side of the curve adds so much to the 
ease of getting round it and the avoidance of skidding. 

If we must spenc more millions in making more new 
roads, at least let them be built properly. 


Yours faithfully, 


E. H. BEetTHe tt. 
Beech Hill, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Christmas Eve, 1934. 


The Canadian Pacific are well to the fore with their touring arrangements 
for the Spring. Their 8.S. Montclare is to sail on April 18 from Liverpool to 
Canada and the United States for an accompanied 24-day tour by the St. 
lawrence ‘Short Sea” route. The minimum rate of £53 5s. includes 
visits to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, New York 
and sight-seeing drives. Particulars of this and other tours can be obtained 
from the Canadian Pacific, 62, Charing Cross, London, 8.W.1. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


CHINESE IVORY 


Lorp Davip CEci1, in his recent study of Victorian novelists, 
has laid down certain bedrock conditions—canons of success, 
as it were—which writers of fiction must fulfil if their work 
is to survive. These principles are as true now as they were 
in Dickens’ day, but have become infinitely harder to main. 
tain, for literature, like everything else, has been commercial. 
ized. When an author has been fortunate enough to write a 
book which attracts attention, he is not allowed to remain 
silent until inspiration visits him again. The contents of 
his wastepaper basket are assiduously collected and published, 
and his reputation shrivels in the bud. Or again, the public 
welcome accorded to his characters may encourage him to 
“harp on.” Posterity may recognise The Forsyte Saga and 
The Herries Chronicles for the great achievements that they 
are, but the length of the series, the complication of 
multiplying generations, are handicaps to their perfection. 
Jane Austen never harped, and a masterpiece, from its 
very nature, should be complete in itself. Moreover, the 
flood of fiction flows so constant nowadays that even 
outstanding novels fail to keep their heads above water and 
are swept downstream. 

Three novels have appeared within the last three years 
which appear to be of the stuff of which lasting books are 
made, and we can only hope that their authors will have 
the courage to maintain their high standards, and refuse 
to write for the sake of publishing. Curiously enough, these 
books all deal with China—though not mainly with the 
_ Chinese—or with the high tableland of Tibet which marches 
with China. In Peking Picnic the author’s genius has been 
called into play through stress of the double life led by 
Western folk in the East. An Englishwoman, with a natural 
tendency to strike roots and an intense awareness of ideas, 
finds herself cut off from her home traditions, living alongside 
of an ancient, permanent civilization possessing elements of 
beauty, yet alien from her point of view. She is condemned 
by circumstances to lead a frivolously artificial life, full of 
dull duties and surface relationships among her diplomatic 
surroundings. Everything real around her is Chinese ; while 
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interested in it she cannot be of it and she is therefore 
constantly thrown back on herself. Some such inward 
conflict must have led Ann Bridges to write this perfect 
story, a mere episode in its plot, but masterly in its technique 
and understanding. 

The book centres round the character of Laura Leroy, 
surely one of the most attractive women who ever graced 
fiction. We are allowed to live inside her, to enjoy the 
marvellous beauty and colour of the Chinese landscape 
through her eyes, to watch her skilled conduct of that 
heterogeneous party, typical of the diplomatic service, which 
travelled to the temple of Chieh T’ai Ssu for a week-end 
visit and met life’s eternal problems on the way. Her 
heartstrings were tied to the Oxfordshire country house 
which held her children . . . 


“You looked as though you were listening to something. You 
very often do, did you know? I have noticed you several times ; 
you look as though you were hearing something a long way off and 
were quite unaware of us all about you. Is it always the bells of 
London Town you are listening to?” he asked her, as they strolled 
back along the saddle towards the ridge. ‘‘ Are you very homesick ? ” 

The simple question, the direct tone of kindness, increased Laura’s 
sense of comfort. 

“Tt isn’t really homesickness,” she said; “it’s being one person 
in two lives. You see I go home fairly often—the children are there.” 
He noticed that her voice sank a tone or two on the last words. ‘So 
I can’t really settle down in this life, though I love it in a way—and 
of course I can’t settle down in the other, because I live mostly in this 
one. So I am in two halves all the time.” 


> 


Yet China held her too. Books are as often marred as 
made by long descriptions of scenery, but here a landscape 
unique in its beauty is sketched with loving insight :— 


“In and around the whole temple, in spring, the fruit blossom 
flows like a tide, surging up in waves of exquisite pale colour against 
the ancient walls, springing like flowery fountains in the paved court- 
yards. More than one of the party, that night, was to fall asleep 
with the sprays of peach blossom shadowed between him and the stars 
and to awake with fallen petals on his face. Strange magic of the 
blossoming tree—ancient wisdom that brings in the spring to worship 
within its holy places! It is not easy to escape these wholly ; all did 
not wholly escape. There is no cause for wonder if in that place, 
and then, some bonds of thought and custom were loosened, some 
curtain of the soul drawn back—if eyes were opened, if vision for a 
moment gleamed, and ardour sprang in pursuit.” 


Peking air is stimulating and liking blossoms into love 
in a night. It takes more than Peking to instil romance 
into a Frenchman; Henri Delache, in his pursuit of Little 
Annette, remains unalterably himself: ‘“‘ en fin de compte, 
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toute femme frangaise vous dira que cest rasant, l'amour 
anglais.” Judith and Derek, guided by Laura, learn to 
face things as they are and find happiness thereby, but 
whether they are flirting, loving or merely living, the people 
of the story are consistently and individually alive—General 
Nevile, with his limp and his soldierly directness, feather. 
headed Mrs. Nevile, good-natured fussy Touchy, moralizing 
Miss Hande, the impayable Hubbard herself, all speak to their 
parts with no trace of self-consciousness and effort. They 
are probably portraits from real life in the sense that Jane 
Austen’s characters are portraits, in that they are conceived 
by imagination out of observation. To say this is not to 
belittle the artist’s achievement, for the whole skill lies in 
faithful reproduction. We are reminded of Jane’s description 
of her own work: “A little bit (two inches wide) of ivory 
on which I work with so fine a Brush, as produces little 
effect after much labour.” 


The capture of several of the party by bandits breaks 
roughly in on this comfortable and civilized holiday. The 
contrast is the more startling in that it caused the victims 
no surprise. To them, it was entirely to be expected that 
they should be bludgeoned with rifle butts in the afternoon 
and eat an excellent four-course dinner in the evening. How 
typical of the official mind to-day is the attitude of the 
British Minister on the safe return of the expedition, blandly 
indifferent to their danger and merely solicitous lest certain 
incidents in their release breed difficulties for his Government! 
It is no fun being a Briton in the East nowadays. The only 
unconvincing situation in the story is the sudden and un- 
necessary love crisis between Laura and the Cambridge 
Professor, in himself an attractive personality. It puts 
Laura out of perspective, for we are thereby dragged headlong 
into a problem of her married life which the author has not 
taken her usual pains to work out. Henry Leroy is a ragged 
end; Laura loved him sufficiently to stick to him, yet we 
only glimpse him twice, each time, oddly enough, through a 
bathroom door, and on neither occasion does he come alive. 
Ann Bridges, in fact, deferred her delineation of a happy 
marriage between uncongenial natures to a later book, for 
in The Ginger Griffin such a union strikes a keynote in the story. 

The book opens in the Foreign Office, where Joanna 
Grant-Howard sits waiting while Nugent, her husband, 
receives intelligence of his appointment as Counsellor to the 
British Embassy at Peking. Much might be written of the 
F.O.; but the author conveys its atmosphere and personnel 
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in a sentence: “A door further along the corridor opened 
and a man emerged—a tall, good-looking man, neither young 
nor old, whose whole appearance and manner was of an extreme 
and accomplished smoothness. His left arm embraced a sheaf 
of papers, his right hand held a cigarette.” Our representatives 
in the great profession of Diplomacy rise before us to a man ! 
Nugent Grant-Howard’s exterior conforms to pattern, but in 
his sympathetic and human outlook he rivals Laura Leroy. 
The Legation Quarter was almost too blest in that it housed 
two such natures simultaneously, and it would be interesting 
to read of their mutual relationships, though for the purposes 
of The Ginger Griffin the author did well to send Laura 
home to her children. She could never remain in the back- 
ground of any canvas. Joanna was frankly terre-d-terre, kind, 
sensible, efficient, the attentive wife and mother, yet rubbed 
by the official social grind to a polished surface of pleasant 
indifferent conventionality. She could never share Nugent’s 
deeper musings, yet these two understood one another, each 
furnished what the other wanted, with but little said. Such 
queerly happy couples abound in the world, but modern 
novelists are not as a rule content to leave them in peace 
together. 


The characterization in The Ginger Griffin, as befits a 
longer book, is richer even than in Peking Picnic. Young 
men in novels are often lay figures, but Rupert and Jem, 
Amber’s two lovers, are flesh and blood according to their 
different types. Rupert’s collar would have turned up 
behind! The same idea runs through both books: Face 
life; embrace experience ; “‘ it’s usually a great mistake to be 
afraid or ashamed of loving anyone.” Through the warp of 
romance run the threads of life as lived in that strangely 
incongruous quarter of the magic city of Peking. Pony 
racing fills the book, pursued with passion by those who 
could not ride as well as those who could ; there is much gay 
riding and jumping; the author understands horse manage- 
ment as thoroughly as human nature. There is the stale 
round of entertainment and intrigue among _ill-assorted 
guests who cannot get away from one another, yet contrive 
to make a life of it together; the nightmare of dangerous 
illness in the East; and brooding over all, the incredible 
colour and line of the Forbidden City and the mysterious 
_— of insecurity conveyed by the malign presence of the 

ong. 

These books should live because they obey Lord David 
Cecil’s first principle ; their author never moves outside her 
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range. She tells of what she sees and feels ; she knows how 
to clothe it with life ; her pictures are finished and complete, 
inwardly and outwardly. We await a book staged in the 
Cotswold country, but let there be no hurry, for such 
miniature painting can only reach perfection through slow 
development and care. 

The third book of the trio—JZost Horizon, by James 
Hilton—is of a different character. Here subtle phantasy 
has full play, in fact we are not sure that there is a story at 
all. An Englishman, Conway, who combines the qualities 
of decision and leadership with the contemplative instinct, 
goes, with three ill-assorted companions, through a mar. 
vellous experience which results in a complete loss of 
memory. On his recovery he tells it to a friend, who sets 
it down—without prejudice—as a connected tale. At the 
outset, the aeroplane journey to the mountains of Kuen-Lun 
seems as incredibly unconvincing to the reader as it did to 
the travellers themselves. Yet when we reach the lamasery 
of Shangri-La, overshadowed by the Mountain of the Blue 
Moon, we feel the spell weaving round us. Im a sheltered 
valley far removed from the grinding, hurrying, warring 
world, the lamas cherish and preserve “calmness and 
profundity, ripeness and wisdom, the clear enchantment 
of memory and the sense of unlimited Time.” In that 
quiet and passionless atmosphere their lives are indefinitely 
prolonged. The Founder of the Order, a French monk of 
1743, still presides over men who have heard Chopin play, 
who remember the world storms and revolutions of a century 
ago, and draw their lessons. They are resolved that what- 
ever may happen elsewhere, wisdom and culture shall be 
preserved in their fastness with its neighbouring Happy 
Valley. Small wonder that Conway, torn from this peaceful 
sanctuary by the earthly passions of one of his companions, 
disappeared from human ken in his determination to return 
there. In contrast to the Chinese ivory carving of Peking 
Picnic and The Ginger Griffin, Lost Horizon breathes the 
intangible mystery of the East; it stands outside analysis. 
We lay it down and sit silent—wondering. Then there steals 
over us a queer irrational sense of comfort, in the dream 
that—somewhere—an American financial crook and a hide- 
bound female missionary may be gathering peace and strength 
from contemplation of the things that really matter. If 
such as they can find salvation, then perchance—somewhen, 
somehow, even if it be in a blue moon—we may regain our 
lost horizons too. Mary MAXsE. 
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POWER v. RESPONSIBILITY 

JouRNALS AND LETTERS OF REGINALD Viscount ESHER. 
Vol. II. 1903-1910. Edited by Maurice V. Brett. (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, 25s.). ‘‘ It is the old story—Power and 
Place are not often synonymous.” Thus did Lord Esher 
justify, in a letter to his son, his refusal of the office of Secre- 
tary of State for War. Nor was it his only refusal of 
“Place.” He had already declined the posts of Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies and for War and the Governorship 
of Cape Colony ; he lived to refuse to be Viceroy of India. 
He never doubted that he was right in so doing, but as we 
read these facile, human Letters and Diaries, we realise that 
he thereby missed greatness, if indeed it lay in him to be 
great. He spent a busy life in advising other people as to 
the right course to pursue; he never consented to carry 
through the job himself. He loved Power but eschewed 
Responsibility. Within these limitations he was influential 
and useful. The nation owes him a debt for his ceaseless 
work on behalf of Imperial Defence. Opinions may differ as 
to the wisdom of substituting a Board—the Army Council— 
for an individual Commander-in-Chief ; we no longer regard 
the Board of Admiralty as the last word in efficiency. He did 
well, however, in creating the Committee of Imperial Defence ; 
he foresaw the German danger and laboured incessantly for 
the improvement of the British Expeditionary Force and the 
development of the Territorial Army. His friendly tactful 
disposition made human contacts easy. He could work 
wholeheartedly with Arthur Balfour, yet transfer his friend- 
ship and allegiance to John Morley and Haldane the moment 
the Government changed. We owe to him also the publication 
of the first two volumes of Queen Victoria’s Letters, and the 
historical insight thus gained, together with his knowledge 
of human nature, produce many shrewd comments. 

“Two things strike me very much, when contrasting the present 
procedure of Ministers with that of their predecessors: (a) The re- 
missness of the King’s present advisers in not keeping His Majesty 
informed, and in not sending their written reasons, or seeking the 
King’s authority, BEFORE action is taken. (b) Their carelessness 
(almost amounting to a dead letter) about the sanctity of the privy 
councillor’s oath.” . . . “I should say he (Asquith) was a soft man 
and his chin recedes when an attack is possible or imminent.” 

We have there in a nutshell the whole position of the 
Crown to-day as contrasted with Queen Victoria’s reign and 
history has abundantly justified his verdict on Asquith. 
As a commentary on King Edward’s reign the book is un- 
tivalled. Lord Esher knew everybody and brought energy 
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and interest to everything he touched. His friendship with 
the King was one of his most precious possessions and. the 
portrait he draws of his Royal Master will remain as ap 
achievement. 


BLENHEIM 
MarieorovucH: His Lire anp Times, Vol. 2, 1702-5, by 
Winston S. Churchill (Harrap, 25s.). Excellent as was Mr, 
Churchill’s first volume of his ancestor’s life, the author was 
so strongly partisan that we felt that the authoritative account 
of these years had yet to be written. Now, however, that Mr. 
Churchill has brought his hero on to the battlefields of Flanders 
and Germany we prophesy that his volume will hardly ever 
be bettered. This second volume is dramatic, lucid, con. 
vincing. As the combined soldier-diplomat, yet subordinate 
for almost the whole period, the Duke’s position is unique 
in history. With the powers Napoleon had, even in 1796, 
the war would have been won by 1705. That would have 
meant no Blenheim, for by 1704 Paris, not Vienna, would 
have been threatened. So many examples of Marlborough’s 
genius are given here that we must confine ourselves to one 
instance only—Blenheim; where there were no Dutch 
Deputies nor even the futile Margrave of Baden; only 
Marlborough and his military peer, Prince Eugene. Mr. 
Churchill blows upon the myth that the Duke’s last attack 
upon the enemy’s centre was a last-minute stroke after the 
failure to storm Blenheim itself. He opened with the obvious 
move of trying to turn the French right at Blenheim and he 
equally tried to turn the Bavarian left at Lutzingen. Both 
attacks were costly failures as the enemy was in superior 
numbers. For Marlborough had, with the full approval of 
Eugene, put himself in numerical inferiority to the French 
and Bavarians by detaching the disloyal and grumbling 
Margrave of Baden to invest Ingolstadt. Although the French 
had seen the bait offered by their flanks—a successful assault 
on either would have been decisive—they ignored their centre 
and used up all their reserves elsewhere. But Marlborough’s 
original line of battle was so designed that he could in the 
centre muster nearly 80 squadrons and 23 battalions against 
the French 60 squadrons and nine battalions. So certain 
was the Duke of the decisiveness of this blow that he waited 
until an attack all along the line could be staged. Not for 
the only time does one marvel at that deliberate simplicity 
and inevitableness of the Duke’s plans and of their execution. 
Soldier and civilian alike can revel in Marlborough’s genius. 
And this book kills the old saw. No longer is “‘ Queen Anne 
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dead,” she is robustly alive. The maps and illustrations are 
really first rate. A book to buy. 


THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND 

Tue Last Post. By the Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, 
K.C.V.0., LL.D., D.Litt., with an Introduction by Philip 
Guedalla (Blackwood, 8s. 6d.). ‘‘ Give us thankful hearts 
for that these our brethren are content for our sakes to know 
anguish and toil and want and death.” So runs the prayer 
which Sir John Fortescue wrote at the outbreak of the 
Great War. He was speaking of what he knew, and readers 
of these essays on the military expeditions undertaken by 
British Governments during the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, will be in no doubt whatever as to the anguish, 
the toil, the want, and the death inflicted on British soldiers 
by those who sent them to war. Sir John’s knowledge is 
encyclopedic, and ranges from the strategy of campaigns to 
the smallest detail of the soldier’s life. He remembers the 
verdict pronounced on the conditions on board a troopship 
by a Sergeant of the Guards in Marlborough’s time: ‘‘ Con- 
tinual destruction at the foretop; the pox above aboard ; 
the plague beneath decks; hell in the forecastle; and the 
devil at the helm.” He recounts how the Victualling Board 
of the Admiralty fed a regiment on board ship in Portsmouth 
Harbour for sixteen weeks on salt provisions, until it was 
decimated by scurvy, because the Board could take no 
cognisance of the fresh meat and vegetables on sale in the 
town close by. The essay entitled the Vicissitudes of Organised 
Power gives a masterly survey of the origins of the Army 
and the Navy ; how many people know that up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century the Navy could not put to sea 
unless the Army manned the ships? Justice is also done to 
the British Officer: the author proves that only the self- 
sacrifice and care given by the officers to their men kept the 
Army loyal and united in the face of the neglect and 
opprobrium meted out by the State and the nation. 


BACK TO THE LAND 
Tat ENDLESS Furrow, by A. G. Street (Faber & Faber, 
is, 6d.). Those to whom Mr. Street’s former works are 
known will be prepared for informed descriptions of farming 
and for a book redolent of the countryside, but there is also 
much about the ‘“‘ art and mystery ” of the grocery business 
which is interesting. When the story opens James Horton 
is twelve. He is no ordinary boy and his grandmother, 
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sensing his qualities, instils into him ideas and ambitions 
which shape and mould his life. Granny Horton’s philosophy 
is summed up thus: You could not please everybody, you 
might as well please yourself—“ ’Tis better to live in spite 
than pity” was her motto. She was a masterful and shrewd 
woman and what she said went with those about her. The 
boy, the son of an innkeeper, goes from success to success, 
marries happily, and through retail trading secures the 
necessary capital for the achievement of his and his grand- 
mother’s ambition by becoming a yeoman farmer as had been 
his forbears. His unfailing success palls rather, and it is not 
until the war brings to James Horton dire and crushing 
tragedy and we see his reaction to it, that we understand 
how skilfully the author has done his work. The final scene is 
intensely dramatic and moving. The old man, crippled with 
rheumatism, when starting on the usual tour of his farms, is 
handed a telegram. It announces the death of his hopes and 
ambition. Dismissing his groom at the spot where he can 
overlook his acres, he battles with and overcomes his personal 
grief. No man could be master of the land but should content 
himself with being its faithful servant is his final decision— 
“<°Tis better to live in spite than pity.” It is a fine book and 
the characterisation is remarkably well done. 


A GREAT GENTLEMAN 


My Army Lirs, by the Earl of Dundonald, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. 
(Edwin Arnold, 7s. 6d.). This cheaper edition of a book 
originally published in 1926 has a foreword by Captain 
Liddell Hart, who emphasises Lord Dundonald’s great gift 
for learning from experience. He foresaw that a few strands 
of barbed wire must hold up the finest shock cavalry; he 
realised that results, not casualties, were the test of a good 
commander. He alone in the Nile Expedition improvised a 
luminous compass. Had the force used one after Abu Klea, 
instead of trusting to unreliable guides, Gordon might have 
been saved. And during the war he put the secret plan of his 
brilliant naval grandfather at the disposal of the Government 
and the smokescreen was born. But his most honourable 
work was achieved when commanding the Canadian Militia 
after the Boer War. He had no difficulties from his loyal 
subordinates who gladly responded to his steadfast purpose of 
training and preparing for the next war, but the Minister of 
Defence, Sir Frederick Borden, had other views. In peace- 
time the politician often defeats the soldier, and Lord 
Dundonald resigned. Non-political Canada gave him a tre- 
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mendous send-off, although the Laurier Government accused 
Lord Dundonald of stirring up political strife and causing 
pad blood between French and British Canadians. In 
fairness to the name of Borden it should be noted that Sir 
Robert Borden, then leader of the opposition, was a loyal 
ally to the general. It is sad to reflect that, sordid as the 
whole intrigue was, the way of the present-day patriot is even 
lonelier, for the rank and file who are often sound were not 
then so badly doped. History owes a debt to the author 
for giving us the truth. This book should be widely read. 


AN AMERICAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
George Brush is my name, 
America’s my nation ; 
Indington’s my dwelling-place 
And heaven’s my destination. 
(A Middle-West Doggerel.) 

And so Mr. Thornton Wilder has called his latest book 
HeavEN’s My Destination (Longman’s, 7s. 6d.). The hero’s 
name is George Brush and he is a 100 per cent. American 
peddling missionising educational books, which he firmly 
believes will lead inhabitants of the U.S.A. straight to Heaven. 
Being very young and earnest he wants heaven right now in 
God’s own country and pursues this purpose with all Christian 
single-emindedness and lack of humour. With the manifold 
humanities of which Mr. Wilder is the master, he conducts his 
hero through an every-day pilgrimage in which George and 
America are gloriously at variance and vie with each other in 
piling phantasy on phantasy so that one wonders at the 
madness and rightness of each. Like St. Paul he pops in 
and out of prison, although there is nothing miraculous about 
his escapes. Funniest of all is the trial scene with an 
eccentric judge who revels in George as though he were a 
rare bird. George ends by losing his religion but not his 
faith—the last words are: ‘‘ He was released and continued 
on his journey.” And so we end, reflecting on the author’s 
own aphorism with which, together with doggerel, he starts 
the book : ‘‘ Of all forms of genius goodness has the longest 
awkward age.” 


A SPOILT CHILD 
Fox, by Christopher Hobhouse (Constable, 12s. 6d.). Mr. 
Hobhouse has given a sympathetic account of a brilliant 
man made dangerous by a total lack of judgment on any 
matter concerning himself, his party or his country. The 
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whole clue to his subsequent career lies in that section which 
deals with his upbringing until he was nineteen. ‘“ Yo 
people are always in the right and old people in the wrong,” 
said his father, and again “let nothing be done to break 
his spirit,” and the author adds that these really were the 
lines on which Lord Holland brought up Charles. As the 
lad was an infant prodigy, had exceptional charm and appar. 
ently boundless wealth, the inevitable result combined 
brilliance with instability. We are given a clear account of 
the political *‘ ambiance’ of Parliament and pretty sordid 
it was until the younger Pitt swept all before him, includin 
Fox, for it was one endless intrigue and wangle totally uncon. 
nected with any political principle. In this Fox was at 
home, and he occasionally achieved office, although his 
factious mind never allowed him to stay there. Fox grew 
up and died as he had lived—a spoilt child. This readable 
book is an historical cautionary tale. 


AS HIS DAUGHTER SAW HIM 

GERALD: A Portrait. By Daphne Du Maurier. (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.). The Du Mauriers were a united family, never so 
happy as when together, they presented an unbroken front 
to the world and the sanctities of family life were precious 
to them. They possibly pushed mutual admiration to 
excess, but as artist, author, soldier and actor, wife and 
mother, two generations made a distinguished contribution 
to the world they lived in. The last of them died a few months 
ago, and it is in keeping with the modern contempt for 
reticence that this very outspoken biography has immediately 
appeared. Clever as the book undoubtedly is, we are old- 
fashioned enough to regret that Gerald Du Maurier’s daughter 
should have joined in the fashion of the higher cannibalism. 
We are content to remember that Gerald du Maurier gave 
us many happy hours, that for those who sought the enjoy- 
ment of a good play, magnificently rendered, his theatre 
was a “safe covert to draw.” His daughter should have 
respected his memory. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Auice JAMES. Her Brothers—Her Journal, edited with an 
Introduction by Anna Robeson Burr. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 
Alice James came of a distinguished family, being a sister of 
William the psychologist and Henry the novelist. She shared 
to the full the literary gifts of the family, but bodily and 
nervous ailments consigned her to a life of unrelieved 
invalidism ; she could hardly interview a relation or friend 
without enduring hours of nervous agony afterwards. During 
the last years of her life, while living in England, she started 
a Diary as a companion to ease her desolation and loneliness. 
Unconsciously she poured into it all the concentrated bitter- 
ness and disappointment which her suffering life had bred 
in her. Her acquaintance with England was confined to a 
daily perusal of the Standard and the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
conversation of a trained nurse, and such gossip as a few 
kindly female acquaintances in Leamington Spa occasionally 
brought to her bedside. Nevertheless she fills pages with 
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vitriolic contempt and abuse of the British Crown, aristocracy, 
manners and customs, of which she knew absolutely nothing, 
Her literary ability is considerable, but we are at a loss to 
understand the reasons for publishing this pathetic piece of 
self-revelation. Surely the author herself would not have 
wished it to see the light. 


Pirch Laxr, by Alfred H. Mendes (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.), 
Mr. Mendes is a writer of unusual ability, and it seems a 
pity that he should waste that ability on a central figure who 
is nothing more than a cad, imperfectly disguised as a young 
man of more than ordinary sensitiveness who had an un- 
fortunate start in life. It would be ludicrous to expect any 
author to restrict his subjects to saints and heroes ; but there 
seems to be an undercurrent of special pleading for Joseph 
da Costa, and it is difficult to see why there should be. His 
overlapping and unconvincing love affairs, culminating in a 
nauseating murder, only hold the interest of the reader 
because, like the rest of the book, they are extraordinarily 
well handled. But the picture of Trinidad, with its mixed 
population of Negro, Hindu, Chinese and European, could 
hardly be bettered, and because of it the author will, there is 
little doubt, find many admirers. 


Unenpine Battie, by H. C. Armstrong (Longmans, Green, 
9s.). Mr. Armstrong follows up his books on Mustafa Kemal 
of Turkey and King Ibn Saud with one on Leo Keresselidze, 
the Georgian patriot. At eighteen he was smuggling arms into 
his country, and at twenty-one there was a price on his head, 
The dominating motive in his life was to kill Russians— 
and Russia retaliated. In the war Keresselidze found another 
way of fighting Russia; he raised a Georgian Legion and 
joined the Turks. After the war he fought the White Russians 
and the Bolsheviks in turn—Unending Battle is certainly a 
fitting title for a volume about such a man. Mr. Armstrong’s 


book is full and exciting and should appeal to the many in — 


whom the sense of adventure is not dead. In a book of this 
kind, we imagine, a good many details must spring from the 


author’s imagination ; but, taken for what it is, it is a lively © 


and interesting volume, well worth its price, and excellently 
produced. 


Piezon Hoo, by Franklin Lushington (Faber & Faber, 
7s. 6d.). Readers of The National Review are well acquainted 
with Major Lushington’s delightful style, for under the 
signature Mark Severn he has written for us more than once. 
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He has also proved his literary gifts by producing two good 
books, of which The Gambardier is the better known. Pigeon 
Hoo is an account of how two Londoners abandoned their 
native village and took to country life. It was once said 
that the tenderfoot from home who goes over to the colonies 
has far less to contend with than the rash venturer into the 
English countryside, and that the latter has much more to 
Jearn than the former. How the author and his wife learned 
their lesson is delightfully told here, and the story of their 
lesson is interspersed with the agreeable and manly philoso- 
phizing of an educated soldier. 


InpIAN BABEL, by Hugh K. Trevaskis (Frederick Muller, 
3s. 6d.). A mine of information on India, past and present. 
How all-embracing it is the titles to the six chapters will 
testify. They are: I, India and Her Invaders; II, British 
Dominion; III, the Governance of India; IV, Indian 
Democracy ; V, The Wealth and Welfare of India; VI, A. 
Great Empire and Little Minds. The author quotes from 
Burke, “‘a great Empire and little minds go ill together ” ; 
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true, but we suggest that the ignorance on Indian affairs of 
those whose duty it is to be informed is a greater danger, — 
This book leaves no excuse for ignorance, it is readily under. / 
standable and inexpensive. It certainly should be studied | 
by every person who has at heart the welfare of Great Britain 

and of the Indian Empire. 


LAPWINGS AND Laverocks, Character Sketches from the 
Yorkshire Dales, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe (Country Life, 
10s. 6d.). Here is a charming book that will appeal to York. | 
shire people and many others. Mrs. Ratcliffe intersperses her — 
character sketches (among these the famous Mrs. Buffe 
with some delightful verses, and it is a great tribute to her 
skill to say that she uses dialect in a way that does not irritate” 
the uninitiated Southerner. The book is well illustrated by Mr, © 
fred Lawson, although we do not think that his colour-work 
is as happy as some of the black and white drawings. Alto- / 
gether, a volume to be bought, but not to be lent, for it ig” 
one of those books that would take a long time in coming | 
back to its rightful owner ! 4 


Napotxon’s Heriracz, by B. Fortescue (John Murray, | 
10s. 6d.). So much has been written about Napoleon that 
when another book on this much discussed personage came — 


out in December last year, it failed to attract the notice it” 
deserved. Napoleon’s life has been written and re-written, 
From Rose to Rosebery, from Masson to Larrey, to Gourgand, © 
to Dumourier, to a hundred others, the life, military genius ~ 
and sayings of Napoleon, his family and his friends have been” 
‘described, praised and blamed, until there seemed to be™ 
nothing more to be said. But there was. This book is fresh, © 
readable, and new. The author has presented us with the | 
great man from yet another angle, the Corsican one. A” 
strong case has been made out for the consideration of ~ 
Napoleon as purely Corsican in all his emotions. He was | 
governed, says the author, by the vendetta and the laws of 

the vendetta. Not only that, the savage marriage customs 
of his island were followed by him when he married Marie 
Louise, even though these insulted her and the Imperial | 
Austrian House. Finally, when he appealed to his life-long 
enemy, England, for shelter and hospitality he was doing 
what was permitted by Corsican vendetta laws, and had we * 
been governed by them we should have admitted his plea 
without discussion. The book is very well documented. 
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Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


CONSERVATISM AND THE FUTURE. (Heinemann, Ltd., 17/6) 
There is a tree in South Africa called the Kaffirboom. When anyone 
stands beneath it he observes an ordinary brown trunk and ordinary 
green leaves, but from a little distance the top is seen to be covered 
with brilliant scarlet flowers, which are invisible to those below. This 
book shows us seven Conservative Yes-men barking up a4 similar tree, 
and apparently unaware of the colour of its blossoms. 


A LADY LEAVES HOME. By Ralph Ricketts. (Methuen, 7s. 6d) 
Though the plot is slight it is interestingly told. Vera Sannerson is not an 
attractive character. No woman of culture and refinement could thus shed 
all self-control and moral sense. 


PATRICK SARSFIELD, by Alice Curtoyen, and JOHN MITCHEL, 
by Louis J. Walsh (Duckworth, 2s. 6d. each.), are the first two volumes of 
“* Noted Irish Lives ”’ similar in get-up to the “ Great Lives ”’ series published 
by this firm. Patrick Sarsfield was a distinguished soldier with Stuart 
sympathies at the time of the Restoration, and John Mitchel an outstanding 
Irishman in the early years of the nineteenth century. 


EASTERN AFRICA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. Compiled and 
Edited by F. S. Joelson. (John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 7s. 6d.) This 
book consists of a series of illustrated articles written by experts on every 
interest affecting East Africa. Mr. Joelson is the Editor of Hast Africa, and 
he has had as collaborators the Right Hon. L. 8. Amery and Mr. George 
Balfour. The work has been very well done and it is a remarkable collection 
of informed views relating to Eastern Africa. 


JUDAS MACCABEUS. A study based upon Dr. Quarto Karadyne’s 
Translation of the Ararat Codex. Edited by C. E. Vulliamy, with illustra- 
tions by Gladys Hines. (Bles, 6s.) Many will find this satire amusing. 


AFTER HITLER’S FALL—GERMANY’S COMING REICH. By 
Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.) Germany to- 
day, Prince Loewenstein avers, is anything but united and declares that 
the agony of the German people must gradually become unbearable. 


MATTER, MYTH AND SPIRIT. By Dorothea Chaplin. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 8s. 6d.) A compendium of information on mythological and 
religious symbolism. Much knowledge of prehistoric times the author 
claims can be revealed by the study of the symbolism of our ancient monu- 
ments and relics such as Stonehenge, Woodhenge and Avebury, Callernish 
in the Hebrides, Stennis in the Orkneys and Tara in Ireland. Miss Chaplin 
gives many instances of the similarity of the sacred symbols and place- 
names in different parts of the earth and suggests the probability that in 
some remote past they had the same origin. 


COBDEN. By Ian Bowen. (Duckworth, 2s.) It is timely that the 
publishers have chosen Richard Cobden as the subject of the 44th volume 
of their “‘ Great Lives ’’ series, since 1935 marks the 70th anniversary of 
his death. 


